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HE ‘“‘CENTRAL SUBJECT” of the deliberations of 
the present session of Congress, declares the President 
in his message, will be legislation ‘‘to prevent private 
monopoly more effectually than it has yet been prevented.” 
evertheless he reserves his specific antimonopoly recom- 
endations for a special message at a later date, realizing, 
e Washington correspondents suggest, that to turn the glare 
the spot-light on this many-sided subject at the present 
oment would distract the attention of Congress and the 
untry from the Currency Bill, which now holds the center 
the stage. So, in the absence of an explicit antitrust program, 
he passages which arouse most discussion in the press are those 
ating to Mexico and to presidential primaries. The message 
s a whole, the correspondents tell us, was received by the 
nt session of the two Houses with a cordiality and enthusiasm 
hat lend support to the rumors of an ‘‘era of good feeling”’ 
mong the political factions in Washington. From the leaders 
n both sides come tributes to the broad statesmanship of the 
esident’s address. 
But while the Democratic leaders in House and Senate are 
illing to cooperate on the levislative program laid before them, 
already it is evident,’’ remarks the Washington correspondent 
the New York Times (Ind. Dem.), ‘‘that the great annual 
ppropriation bills will delay for many weeks most of the con- 
ructive legislation Congress is called upon to enact.” This 
80 is the prospect as it appears to Mark Sullivan, Congressional 
pert of Collier’s Weekly (Prog.), who, despite rumors that the 
enate will pass a currency measure by December 20, predicts 
hat serious debate on the Currency Bill will probably not begin 
ntil after Christmas, and the bill, in all likelihood, will not 
ecome a law until March.” ‘‘This will mean,” adds Mr. 
illivan, ‘“‘that Congress will have been in session without 
hterruption for one year, from April until April, and will have 
ssed only two important measures’’—the Tariff Bill and the 
urency Bill. ‘‘The time of the two Houses has been deliber- 
ely wasted in the belief that the exclusion of other measures 
om discussion would hasten action on these: two Administra- 
on measures, but it has not done so,’’ remarks the Philadelphia 
ss (Rep.), which declares that ‘‘each branch was without 
siness the greater part of the time, waiting for the other or 
he committees to act on the measures the President was push- 
ng.” Returning to Mr. Sullivan’s account of this ‘‘impossible 
ituation,”” we are reminded that the special session occupied 
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MESSAGE IS RECEIVED 


eight months (beginning April 7), and are assured that during 
this period ‘‘nineteen-twentieths of the time of the 435 members 
of the Lower House was spent in inefficiency and idleness.” 
This dissatisfaction, however, is apparently not shared by the 
President, who concludes his message with a reference to his 
own pleasure in ‘‘cooperating with this Congress and sharing 
with it the labors of common service to which it has devoted 
itself so unreservedly during the past seven months of uncom- 
plaining concentration upon thé business of legislation.” 

Editorial efforts to characterize the message as a whole are 
generally complimentary and even eulogistic, dwelling especially 
upon its briefness, its clarity, and its broad grasp of the sub- 
jects discust. ‘‘It heartens, it animates, it stimulates—it 
soothes,”’ declares the New York Herald (Ind.), which rejoices 
that the dominant note is one of confidence. ‘‘It is neither a 
call to arms, an apology, nor a challenge,”’ remarks the Newark 
News (Ind.), but ‘‘just that sort of a statement which the head 
of a great business might issue to his associates in the enterprise 
regarding the coming year’s program and policies.’”’ But ‘‘it’s 
lacking in definiteness,’’ complains the Albany Knickerbocker 
Press (Ind.), and the New York Journal of Commerce speaks of 
the President’s ‘‘calm, conciliatory, and rather non-committal”’ 
survey of the nation’s affairs, and observes that ‘‘the message 
is so suave and smooth and cheerful that one finds it hard to 
complain of its lack of real analysis or discussion of anything.” 
“For the reason that he does not commit himself to detail, 
he leaves little chance for dispute,” thinks the Philadel- 
phia Telegraph (Rep.), which nevertheless finds the message 
‘‘reassuring.”’ 

“There is but one cloud upon our horizon,’”’ reports the 
President, ‘‘and that hangs over Mexico.” He then proceeds 
to discuss the Mexican situation in a few outspoken para- 
graphs in which some papers, like the New York World (Dem.), 
discover a ‘“‘new American doctrine,” while others, like the 
Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.), can find ‘‘just no policy at all.” 
Declaring that ‘‘there can be no certain prospect of peace in 
America until General Huerta has surrendered his usurped 
authority in Mexico; until it is understood, on all hands, indeed, 
that such pretended governments will not be countenanced or 
dealt with by the Government of the United States,” the 
President goes on to say: 


‘“‘We are the friends of constitutional government in America; 
we are more than its friends, we are its champions; because 
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in no other way can our neighbors, to whom we would wish in 
every way to make proof of our friendship, work out their own 
development in peace and liberty. Mexico has no government. 
The attempt to maintain one at the City of Mexico has broken 
down, and a mere military despotism has been set up which 
has hatdlymore than the semblance of national authority. ...... 
‘‘Even-if-the-usurper-had-sueceeded.in.his purposes, in despite 

of the Constitution of t the Republic and the rights of its people, 
he would-have'set’up nothing but a precarious and hateful power, 
whieh-eould -have-lasted-.but..a little while, and whose eventual 
downfall would have left the country in a more deplorable con- 
ditionthan ever. But he has not suceeeded. He has forfeited 
the respect 1 and the moral support even of those who were at one 
time..willing to“see.him succeed. Little by little he has been’. 
completely isolated. By alittle every day his power and prestige 
are crumbling, and the collapse is not far away. We shall not, 
1 believe,-be obliged to alter our policy..of watchful waiting. 
And then, when the end comes, we shall hope to see constitu- 
tional order restored in distrest Mexico by the concert and 
energy of such of her leaders.as prefer the liberty of their people 
to their own ambitions.” 


sé 


It is in his declaration that ‘‘such pretended governments 
will not be countenanced or dealt with-by the United States,” 














THE MEXICAN CACTUS. 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 


which ‘constitutes itself not only the friend but the champion 
of ‘‘constitutional government in America,” that the New York 
World discovers the ‘‘new American doctrine.’”’ We read: 


‘Exactly ninety years to a day. after James Monroe in a 
message to Congress defined the Monroe Doctrine, Woodrow 
Wilson in an address to Congress defined the Wilson Doctrine. 

“The former wis designed to protect the Latin-American 
republics from European colonization. The latter is designed 
to save these republics from recurrent anarchy. ...... 

“As the Monroe Doctrine Was aimed at the Holy Alliance, 
so the Wilson Doctrine is aimed at the professional revolution- 
ists, the corrupting concessionaires, and the corrupt dictators 
of all Latin America. If language means anything, it means 
that so far as this Administration. is concerned the United States 
will not recognize the constitutional authority of Latin-American 
governments established by usurpation without the free consent 
of the unintimidated inhabitants thereof. ‘ 

“If the United: States is to guarantee the. integrity of 
Latin-American. -countries; they-must in turn maintain a kind 
of government that will not forever threaten peaceful relations 
between the, United, States and the rest of the civilized world. 
If we are to protect their.territory, it is right that we should 
demand ‘that they protect their own institutions.” 


Championing constitutional government in America, remarks 
the Springfield Republican (Ind.), ‘is in line with the doctrines 
of the fathers, and jin the long run, will prove to be the principle 
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President Wilson was set upon overthrowing Huerta he a 


-have:accepted the Wilsonian principles. .But it.is now 
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to tie to.” Also ‘‘it cotliek the basis upon which Presiden; 
Wilson is ‘proseeding as to Mexico and the other nee 
countries.’ 4 
While many papers agree with the Syracuse Post-Staidig 
(Rep.) that: the President’s confidence in his poliey of ‘‘ wa 
waiting’’ is..<‘probably. justified,” others,..like the. ‘Now 
Evening Sun (Ind. ),see in it only.a “ dangereus a | 


“In the Philadelphia’ I Inquirer we read: 






“The policy of ‘watchful waiting’ is no sanalin: at 
to have been prepared to put some one:in his place: who 


apparent that the President had no definite policy whatever, 
His interference .has brought. about .a carnival of_bl 
thunder, with-no- assuranee-of-anything better in sight, 
should Huerta be driven out by Villa or by some other rebel 
chieftain, in what respect would Mexico be better off? Prog. 
dent. Wilson .does not. know. .-He merely ‘hopes’ that all will 
come out right; ‘hopes’ to see constitutional. order restored ‘by 
the concert and energy of such leaders as prefer the liberigr at 
their people to their own ambitions.’ ... ... 

‘‘*Watchful waiting’ coupled with a ‘hope’ for the beit~ 
that is the Wilson policy, which is just no policy at all; And-all 
the world holds its sides and laughs.” 


‘‘Who are the leaders to whom the President looks for the 
restitution of constitutional order in Mexico?’’ asks the New 
York Evening Mail (Ind.), which continues: 

‘*Are they to be found among the Carranzas, Villas, Zapatas, 


or any of the bandit chiefs whose men have been killing prisoners, 
violating women, and looting and burning cities, towns, and 


‘‘No one familiar with the Mexico of to-day can disso 
among the fierce and unscrupulous soldiers and spoilers who will 
command the country when Huerta’s Government is crusht 
any sign of the leaders who ‘prefer the liberty of their people 
to their own ambitions.’ 

‘‘What is to take the place of the Huerta Government whose 
collapse the President says ‘is not far away’?”’ 

“Is it possible to have a President of Mexico freely and 
fairly elected ?’’ asks the New York Press (Prog.), which answers 
that those who know Mexico and the Mexicans believe that it 
is not. So ‘‘after this Huerta, what shall President Wilson do 
about the next Huerta?’’ The same misgiving finds expression 
in the New York Tribune (Rep.) and Journal of Commerce 
(Com.). 

Huerta replies to the President’s frank words with a declara- 
tion that ‘‘I have no intention.of yielding,’ and ‘‘should this 
fighting in Mexico continue for years, I shall continue to do my 
part in it if I am still alive.’ He also asserts, according to 
Mexico City dispatches, that Mexico is self-supporting, and that 
forced loans, if made necessary, would enable him to resist 
indefinitely: El Pais, which is described as the most independ 
ent, of the Mexico City newspapers, remarks that ‘‘ ‘ President 
-Wilson’s words are so injurious and depressing, and at the same, 
time the charges he makes against the Mexican President, am 
so unjust, that it is preferable to pass them by in silence in order 
not to awaken anti-American sentiment in Mexico.” | 

On the day following the reading of the Message, the e 
passed the Hay Bill ‘‘to provide for raising the volunteer fore 
of the United States in time of actual or threatened Wal 
Commenting on this measure, Mr. Mann, minority lew 
declared that it presaged war with Mexico. He said in p 











‘“‘T remember very well when the first proposition was 
sented to this House in reference to the war with Spain.>” 





Cannon, my colleague from Illinois, then-chairman of the Cé 7 
mittee on Appropriations, presented one day i in the House # a 





to appropriate $50,000,000 and. place it in the. hands o 
President of the United States... I was one of the new, met 
of the House. I received one minute of time. I took th 


minute to say that ‘at least there was one man in the House wh 


was not attempting to deceive himself, while all the others 1 
said that this was not in expectation of war, but to prevent war, 
I know that it was because we were expecting war. 
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Photograph by Underwood and Underwood, New York. 








. NOT WILLING: TO FIGHT FOR THE FUN OF IT. 


These Mexican soldiers ‘have: stacked ‘their arms in-a‘street.in Mexico City, refusing to fight for the Huerta Government: until they are paid and 
fed. President Huerta’s lack of funds to keep his army. contented may account in part for the recent Constitutionalist successes. 








r the 
New “IT fear that the same situation arises nows*..<.... 

“T do not see any escape from chaos and anarcliy in Mexico 
patas, under the plan we are now pursuing. If this situation runs 
oners, fm 0 Very long, it, means war. é 
, and Turning from. the Mexican question, the press find a topic of 

7 second interest,-and, incidentally, a complete surprize, in Mr. 
oa Wilson’s advocacy. of a change in the method of choosing: Presi- 
rusht ( dential candidates. ‘‘I urge,” says the President, ‘‘the prompi 
yeople HF enactment of legislation which will provide for primary elections 

throughout the country at which the voters of the several 
whose parties may choose their nominees for the Presidency without 
the intervention of nominating conventions.” And he goes on 

y and Ht say: 
and “T venture the suggestion that this legislation should provide 
hat it @ for the retention of party conventions, but only for the purpose 
on do @ of declaring and accepting the verdict of the primaries and for- 


ession # Mulating the platforms of the parties; and I suggest that these 
conventions should consist, not of delegates chosen for this single 






merce ; Z 
purpose, but of the nominees for Congress, the nominees for 
vacant seats in the Senate of the United States, the Senators 
clara- # whose terms have not yet closed, the national committees, and 
d this # the candidates for the Presidency themselves, in order that plat- 
io my forms may be framed by those responsible to the people for 
te o carrying them into effect.” 





The President’s hope that this suggestion ‘‘can be handled 








promptly and without serious controversy of any kind”’ seems to 
find more encouragement in the comments of political leaders 
than in the editorial columns of the press. Thus while dis- 
patches record the approval of Speaker Clark, Oscar Underwood, 
and° Democratic, Republican, and Progressive Senators and 
Representatives too numerous to name, we find, in the Eastern 
press at-least, many. expressions of deubt.as to.whether the.pro- 
posed reform is either constitutional, practical, or desirable. ‘‘I 
am glad the President has gone to Kansas to get the primary idea 
and a plan for a party council to make the platform,” remarks 
Representative Victor Murdock (Prog.), and other Bull Moose 
leaders point out that the President has here appropriated a 
Progressive policy. Inquiries sent by the New York Sun (Ind.) 
to the national committeemen of the Democratic, Republican, 
and Progressive parties elicited 53 answers, 46 of which were 
favorable to the change, 3 against it, and 4 non-committal. 
Representative Mann, minority leader of the House, admits 
that the Presidential primary is coming, but thinks that another 
Constitutional amendment will be necessary first. A nation- 
wide primary, objects Senator Gallinger, the Republican leader 
in the Senate, would ‘‘give the rich man an advantage over the 
poor man,” and ‘“‘ make bribery easier than at present.”” South- 


ern Democrats, according to a Washington dispatch in the New 





Photograph by Underwood and Underwood, New York. 















MEXICAN SOLDIERS WHO KILLED THEIR OWN OFFICERS 
The 20th Battalion of the Federal Army, which mutinied and massacred its officers, marching to the National Palace to be shot. 
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Photograph by Underwood and Underwvod, New York. 





READY FOR THE END AT THE NATIONAL PALACE. 


If President Huerta is in the Capital when the rebels get there—if they do—he will depend on these machine-guns, belonging to the Federal 
Artillery Battery, to repel any assault upon his official residence. 











York World, regard the President’s suggestion with suspicion as a 
menace to States’ rights; and in the New York Herald we read: 


‘*A Federal primary law is a certain precursor of a Federal 
election law. And with the Federal election law what will 
become of the now winked-at disfranchisement of negro voters 
in the Southern States?” 


Some are moved by Mr. Wilson’s suggestion to say that if 
his primary plan had been in force in 1912 he would not now be 
President. ‘‘Nothing more radical or far-reaching or extra- 
constitutional,” remarks the New York Sun, was ever proposed 
by Theodore Roosevelt. Among other papers which look doubt- 
fully upon the idea are the New York Tribune (Rep.), Telegraph 
(Dem.), Times (Ind. Dem.), and World (Dem.), the Brooklyn 
Standard Union (Rep.), and the Baltimore News (Prog.). The 
News— 


“does not believe the country is ready either for surrender of 
the States’ right to regulate or provide for primaries as they will, 
or for restriction of the parties’ right to mold their conventions 
according to their own ideas of propriety.” 


Other matters recommended to Congress in the message are 
the ratification of the several treaties of arbitration awaiting 
renewal by the Senate; the passage of the Currency Bill; the 
institution of rural credits; the enactment of legislation to 
reduce the ‘‘debatable ground”’ about the Sherman Antitrust 
Law; a conservation policy that will ‘‘use the resources of the 
country, not lock them up”; Government railroads and a ter- 
ritorial form of government for Alaska; increased scope and 
equipment for the Bureau of Mines; a ‘‘fair and effective” 
employers’ liability act for the benefit of railway employees; 
and “alleviation of the very unsafe, unjust, and burdensome 
conditions which now surround the employment of sailors.” 
Of our obligations toward ‘‘our territories oversea’”’ the Presi- 
dent says: 


“‘No doubt we shall successfully enough bind Porto Rico 
and the Hawaiian Islands to ourselves by ties of justice and 
interest and affection, but the performance of our duty toward 
the Philippines is a more difficult and debatable matter. We can 
satisfy the obligations of generous justice toward the people of 
Porto Rico by giving them the ample and familiar rights, and 
privileges accorded our own citizens in our own territories and 
our obligations toward the people of Hawaii by perfecting the 
provisions for self-government already granted them; but in 
the Philippines we must go further. We must hold steadily 
in view their ultimate independence, and we must move toward 
the time of that independence as steadily as the way can be 
cleared and the foundations thoughtfully and permanently laid.”’ 


A BARGAIN-COUNTER BOOK VICTORY 


T FIRST GLANCE it might seem that everybody 
A concerned in the making, selling, and buying of books 
would be happy to learn of the Supreme Court’s final 
decision that publishers may not lawfully combine to stop the 
sale of their books at ‘‘cut rates.” The ‘“‘consumer’’ will get 
his books cheaper and can afford to buy more of them; the rm 
tailer will be perfectly free to buy his books at regular wholesale 
prices from any jobber or publisher, and to sell them at any 
price which suits his fancy; the publisher will thus sell more books 
and the author will get bigger royalties. But the publishers 
point out an error in this line of reasoning. They assert that 
the department stores will be the only winners—the book- 
buyer will only be helped in buying ‘‘best sellers’ and the 
department-store class of literature; the retailer who can not 
meet department-store competition in those lines, and who 
can not exist on his sales of works of higher grade, must put up 
his shutters; the publishers will find no retail outlet for their 
more serious, slow-selling works, which the book-lover will find 
it difficult to obtain. So representatives of the publishers 
insist that they have been fighting the small retailer’s battle, 
and indirectly the consumer’s. But the owners of the New 
York department store who originally brought the suit have no 
misgivings. They call the decision ‘‘a complete victory” in the 
“fight against the Book Trust.’’ It “‘brings to a climax a suit 
at law which has been fought from court to court for the past 
eleven years, during all of which time Macy’s has sold books 
at less than the trust-fixt prices.” And it means that “‘the 
‘Book Trust’ hereafter can not dictate the retail price of any 
of its products.”” As the New York Journal of Commerce tells 
the history of the suit in its news columns: 
“R. H. Macy & Co. sold several books copyrighted by pub- 
lishers belonging to the said combination at prices below the 
price fixt. The Book Trust thereupon published Macy’s name 
in the trade as having cut the prices of copyrighted books and 
forced its members, as well as all wholesale and retail dealers, 
to refuse to sell them any books of any kind. Macy & Co. 
however, feeling that one of their business policies was at stake, 
continued to sell books at whatever price they saw fit, in spiteol 
the attempts of the trust to force them to sell at a higher prige 
as required by the rules and regulations of the combination.” 
Finally, suits were brought in both State and Federal courts, 
and the final settlement of the one brought by Macy & & 
means, we are told, 





























“That the combination of the book publishers has wa 
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illegal not only as to uncopyrighted books, as previously held 
by the New York Court of Appeals, but also as to copyrighted 
books. 

“The decision means a victory for R. H. Macy & Co. all 
along the line and establishes for the benefit of the reading 
public the absolute right of retailers, in the absence of a con- 
tract to the contrary, to sell copyrighted books at any price 
they choose.” : 


Turning to the publishers’ side of the case, we find the state- 
ment made by the president of their association that ‘‘there 
never was any attempt to fix prices by the association,” and 
that ‘there was never a ‘Book Trust.’” Mr. George Haven 
Putnam, of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, makes a like assertion. He 
then goes on to explain that the efforts to keep up retail prices 
on copyrighted books have been made, first in behalf of the 
regular booksellers throughout the country, and ultimately 
to enable the book-buyer to get the books-he wants, and to get 
them wherever he may live. To quote Mr. Putnam’s remarks 
as given in the New York Eve- 
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DEPOSIT GUARANTY IN THE 
CURRENCY BILL 


R. BRYAN’S former advocacy of bank-deposit guar- 
anties may be held responsible by some for the ap- 


pearance of a guaranty plan in the Currency Bill. 

Yet the action of the Democratic Senators in caucus seems to 
have been immediately suggested rather by Republicans and 
anti-Administration Democrats than by the Secretary of State. 
The name of Senator Hitchcock (Dem.) is associated with the 
minority report from the Banking and’ Currency Committee, 
but with him were such Republicans as Senators Bristow, 
Crawford, and McLean. One ‘“‘improvement”’ they decided 
to put in the Glass Bill was a provision for a ‘‘depositors’ insur- 
ance fund.” This, remarks the New York Sun (Ind.), ‘“‘seems 
to have caught the fancy of the Democratic caucus, and some- 
thing of the sort’”’—to The Sun’s disgust—‘‘is promised for the 
bill which the Senate will be 





ning Post: 


“The general purpose of the 
association was, as said, to pre- 
vent the booksellers throughout 
the country from being driven 
out of business by the competi- 
tion of dry-goods concerns which 
utilized books as advertisements, 
and for this purpose were pre- 
pared to sell them at cost or 
below cost. 

“The American who is inter- 
ested in literature, and who may 
have the impression that he is 
going to have the advantage of 
some cents a volume on his fu- 
ture purchases, will find that the 
result of this application to the 
book trade of the restrictions of 
the Sherman Act will be to under- 
mine the business: of the book- 
seller and to lessen the oppor- 
tunities (so important in the 
United States, where thousands 
of cultivated readers are at a 








asked to pass.’ According to 
the summary of the caucus 
plan in The Sun’s Washington 
correspondence, one-third of the 
“surplus profits from the reserve 
association above the cost of 
eonducting the banks and‘the 
payment of dividends, and after 
a surplus of 20 per cent. has 
been accumulated,” shall be 
“devoted to a guaranty fund 
to reimburse depositors in the 
reserve banks against loss. The 
amendment divides the surplus 
profits in three equal parts, one 
part to go to this guaranty fund 
for depositors, another to refund 
the 2 per cent. bonds now used 
as a basis of circulation of na- 
tional bank-notes, and the third 
to be turned back to the bankers 
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great distance from the publish- 
ing centers) of examining on the 
counters of a well-appointed 
bookshop the current literature 
of the day and the standard literature of past years....... 
“The immediate result of the use of books as inducement 
and misleading advertising is in lessening the number of book- 
sellers throughout the country, to restrict the facilities for 
selling and the opportunities of the public for buying. It is 
therefore the dry-goods concern whose operations have now been 
legalized under the Sherman Act which works in restriction of 
trade, and in the development of a ‘monopoly’ of bookselling 
even if the books sold are restricted to certain popular classes. 
“What the dry-goods dealer has in mind is not the distribu- 
tion of good literature at a lower price than that at which it 
will be sold by the regular bookseller, but the bringing into a 
‘state of mind’ a customer (and particularly a feminine customer) 
who, finding that there is a reduction easily calculated on a 
popular book, convinces herself that the enterprising dry-goods 
dealers are selling all their ‘fripperies’ at a similar reduction.” 


The public should understand, concludes the New York 
publisher, ‘‘that not only authors, publishers, and booksellers, 
but book-buyers throughout the country have a direct interest 
in the maintaining of book-distributing machinery.” 

Another reminder of like tenor comes from the New York 
Journal of Commerce, which observes editorially : 


“The fact still remains that there is a certain lack of justice 
to publishers and to authors of copyrighted books in virtually 
destroying their special market by the freedom of any dry- 
goods, hardware, or grocery dealer, to get, the books and 
Aig them cheaply as a mere incident of their own proper 
usiness,”” ‘ 


WILL THE CEREMONY PASS OFF WITHOUT A HITCH? 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 


in the reserve association as 
extra profits.” This, says the 
Philadelphia Record (Ind. Dem.), 
a zealous supporter of the Administration, ‘‘is not a very 
objectionable proposal, nor a very important one.” 


“It is a small thing compared with the guaranteeing of 
deposits that has been proposed at various times and’ tried in 
a State or two. . . . The guaranteeing of bank deposits by all 
the banks acting mutually puts a premium on bad banking and 
imposes a penalty on good banking. 

‘That objection does not apply to this plan for using a small 
part of the profits of the regional reserve banks to insure their 
deposits. The deposits will be made by the member banks, 
which will be represented on the directories of the regional 
banks. . . . It is really a mutual insurance scheme by banks 
in a position to regulate the risks incurred by the regional bank.”’ 


But The Sun will have none of it. This may be deposit 
guaranty ‘‘in its least noxious guise” —but ‘‘banking judgment 
will regard it as only a beginning.”’ And we read further: 


“‘Opinion will probably be that once the new banking system 
is headed in that direction, no prediction can safely be made 
about.a stopping place. The best banks will not be anxious 
to get caught in the toils of such a movement. Yet these are the 
banks which above all the new banking system should ecomprize 
for the successful operation of the financial machinery. It will 
be a poor system made up chiefly of banks from which the 
conspicuously fit institutions are eliminated. 

‘* All experience indicates that the best guaranty of bank de- 
posits is a good banking system and good banking under intelli- 
gent and alert government supervision.” 


To another conservative editor the projection of the guaranty 
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of bank deposits into the currency situation seems “likely to be 
more diverting than the ‘red herring’ Mr. Vanderlip is alleged 
to have drawn across the trail some time ago.” And the St. 
Louis Globe Democrat’s (Rep.) final judgment is that 


‘The currency: measure contains already enough experiments 
without adding this financial heresy to the mixture. 
Administration is said to be unfavorable to it. 
good faith, it would be promptly and energetically rejected, 
regardless of party lines. If designed to embarrass the ‘Ad- 
ministration, it deserves the same treatment.” ot taca 





A “SCHOOL OF COUNTRY LIFE” 
A SCHOOL established solely for the purpose of pre- 


paring people for such a prosperous, active, interesting, 

and comfortable life in the country that the city will 
lose its lure, is something to delight the heart of our Secretary 
of Agriculture. For he is convinced, he writes to the founders cf 
the Knapp School of Country Life, at the George Peabody 
College for Teachers, in Nashville, ‘‘that the biggest problem 
confronting us is the rural-life problem, and yet it is one which 
in its larger aspects has been ignored.’’ The new school, founded 
in memory of a man who did much for Southern people living in 
the country, represents, according to the Mobile Register, ‘‘the 
first attempt in America to build an institution devoted ex- 
clusively to the study of the problems of rural life.” What 
will differentiate this school from the ordinary agricultural col- 
lege, explain its founders, will be its attempt to solve the big 
social and economic problems of country life, to show the 
farmer the possibilities of a career and a happy life without 
going to thecity. The Southern press extend an enthusiastic wel- 
come to the Knapp School, believing, as one editor puts it, that it 
is certain to perform a ‘‘wonderful service” for the South, where 
85 per cent. of the people live in the rural districts. For, as the 
Mobile paper points out, 


“‘The school will teach farmers and their sons the principles 
of better farming, better business methods on the farm, and better 
living in the country, and thus promote the agricultural interests 
of the South. 

‘*The school will maintain courses on the college campus and 
make demonstrations on the Knapp farm. The Knapp farm 
will be established as an object of interest and imitation for 
the entire South, a model of its kind. The school will offer co- 
operation to help convert part of the grounds of country schools 
in all sections of the South into similar models for their respective 
communities. It will also help to convert the farms of its friends 
into such models. 

‘*Everything that makes advance toward a larger and more 
accurate knowledge of the cultivation of the soil, especially in the 
South, is very welcome to all persons who are interested in 
Southern agricultural development. The Knapp school and 
farm promise to be of material aid, and to make farming not 
simply more profitable but more cheerful for those who are 
engaged in it.” 


It is most fitting, declares the Memphis Commercial Appeal, 
that this school should be the memorial to the life and work of 
the late Seaman A. Knapp. For, 


‘‘There has not been a name to which the farmers, their 
sons, and their daughters:in the South are so much indebted as 
that of this good man, who died a little over a year ago. In or- 
ganizing the cooperative demonstration work, in promoting the 
boys’ corn clubs and canning clubsamong the girls on the farm, Dr. 
Knapp did three things which firmly fix his name in the history 
of the great industrial awakening now going on in the South.” 


The memorial building for the use of the Knapp School, we 
learn from a pamphlet sent out by the memorial committee, is 
to’be located on the Peabody College campus. 


‘*The farm will be located within ten or twelve miles of Nash- 
ville, and will be conducted in accordance with the demon- 
stration methods. It will contain ahout two hundred acres. 
Pure-bred seed and animals will be developed. The best de- 
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“education, and other workers will make this farm a rallying. 


‘work done there. 
The {0 B ; : 
If offered in .-SPiration and intruction. The pure-bred products of the Knapp 


‘farm’ will be offered as prizes to the boys and girls who do the 


superficial reform measures as replacing gang-ruled officials with 
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vices and implements will be used. Crop rotations will be worke 
out for different Southern conditions. Demonstration agents 
rural school supervisors, State and county superintendents gf 





point, in order to carry back to their States. the benefits of th 
Corn-club boys and canning-club girls yj] 
also make occasional trips to this agricultural Mecca for jp. 







best work.” 


‘Farmers will be taught “‘to become more efficient producers, 
more economic citizens.” But something more than the econom. 
ic aspect will be considered, since ‘‘living in the country myst 
be made more convenient and interesting before men and women, 
boys and girls, will be content to remain on the farm. The Knapp 
School, by promoting health and sanitation in the country, by 
teaching improved methods of road-building, by promoting eo. 
operation in providing highways and modern facilities for 
transportation, will contribute toward the desired end.” Finally, 










‘*This school of country life will become a clearing-house for 
the rural communities of the South, a center for the exchange cf 
valuable ideas and information practically tested. The farm 
demonstrators will live upon the farm for several weeks in the 
summer. The faculty of the college will work out their ‘ideas 
here for the twelve months in the year. The teachers of the 
South who come to George Peabody College for Teachers for 
training will cooperate in studying and in meeting the needs 
of an ideal country community. They will be allowed to carry 
back home no theory which they have not first worked out and 
tested in practical life. 

“Thus those who teach the adult farmers and their wives will 
come to understand those who teach the children, the prospective 
farmers and prospective housewives. The teachers and the 
farmers will work together. The school and farm will, in other 
words, be a storehouse to which the practical farmer and his wife 
will come for tested knowledge, and at the same time a practise 
school to which the maker of citizens, the teacher, or demon- 
strator, will come to try out his theories before being allowed to 
apply them.” 























OUR FIRST SINGLE-TAX CITY—The most important 
election that was held last month, in the opinion of single 
taxers, took place in Pueblo, Colorado. Other cities, observes 
the single-tax Chicago Public, ‘‘voted on questions more or less 
superficial,’ but ‘‘Pueblo has taken action on a fundamental 
matter.”” It is further noted that while cities often elect reform 
administrations only to see the ‘‘gang” come back at the next 
election, experience in other countries has shown that no city 
which has once adopted the single-tax system has ever volun- 
tarily given it up. The Public has additional confidence in the 
permanency of Pueblo’s experiment because one of the new city 
commissioners is an out-and-out single-taxer, while ‘‘two mem- 
bers of the old board which had endeavored to keep the single 
tax amendment off of the ballot were recalled.” Quoting 
further from The Public’s modestly exultant editorial on the 
Pueblo victory: 
















“‘In declaring for the single tax in municipal affairs the voters 
of the city have put themselves on record as favoring the first 
effective step toward social justice. Comparatively few persons, 
outside of Pueblo, were aware on election day that in that small 
city was being fought an issue of more importance than any issue 
at stake in the country’s metropolis. Not many more realize 
‘that fact even now. But it is a fact nevertheless. The putting 
into effect of single tax in Pueblo must furnish an object-lesson 
that. must teach other cities the wisdom of adopting the same 
policy. The experience of New Zealand, Australia, and Canada 
has shown that no city which has once adopted the single-tat 
system has voluntarily abandoned it. That is the difference 
between adoption of a fundamental reform and adoption of such 














better.men. While the nation was watching New York City 
to. see whether the voters would overthrow an individual bos, 
‘the voters of Pueblo struck at the foundation of bossism. Little 
Pueblo has done far more than big New York to put an 
forever to boss rule.” 
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MAYOR SHANK’'S ABDICATION 


sk SELF-DEPOSED MAYOR of Indianapolis is any- 
thing from a true champion of justice to a mountebank 
and a shirker of well-defined duties, depending upon 
the degree of admiration or hostility with which he is viewed 
by the radical or conservative newspaper you may happen 
to be reading. Most of the editorial writers, being of a con- 
servative bent, blame him for not using the police force to 
suppress disorders during the recent street-railway strike, and 
regard his resignation as the best act of his career. The trouble 
which led to the ending of Mr. Shank’s spectacular official life, 
as told in the press of 
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as did the Shank municipal markets in stemming the rise in 
the cost of living, he, nevertheless, was preparing again to try 
it on the teamsters in their projected strike. 

‘*A man who believes in sticking to his principles, right or 
wrong, should not ask an entire community to suffer martyrdom 
for their sake. The Mayor said that if he could not persuade 
the teamsters not to strike he would get out, and he has. He 
deserves the thanks of Indianapolis.” 


In sharp contrast to this is the view of the Socialist New York 
Call, which thinks he ‘‘ goes out as Mayor of Indianapolis because 
he did a brave thing, because he dared face a certain serious situ- 
ation.”’ Its justification of his policy is thus elaborated: 


‘‘What he did while in office shows the new development of 
Americanism. The peo- 





his city, began several 


ple really want to live 





weeks ago when he re- 
fused to place police- 
men on trolley-cars to 
guard _ strike-breakers. 
He was denounced as a 
sympathizer with the- 
strikers, and the State 
authorities were called 
upon to prevent rioting. 
When the traction strike 
was settled, the team- 
sters and chauffeurs 
threatened to quit work. 
Mayor Shank got the 
consent of the union 
officials to have the dif- 
ferences arbitrated by a 
committee of fifteen, 
five to be selected by 
the unions, five by the 
employers, and five by 
himself, but the employ- 
ers rejected the plan. 
The Safety Committee 
of the Chamber of Com- 
merce had threatened to 











decently. Shank tried to 
give them that oppor- 
tunity. His attempts 
at reducing the price of 
living brought him into 
general notoriety, but 
he evidently had an 
idea beyond that. 

‘*When he attempted 
to settle the strike of 
the street-car men by 
refusing to put the 
police on the ears, then 
he, instead of receiving 
applause, was greeted 
with general condem- 
nation. 

“Then he went up 
against a serious ob- 
stacle. There was the 
possibility of his being 
impeached. There was 
the possibility that be- 
cause he had refused to 
put the police upon the 
ears as strike-breakers 
he would be thrown out 
of his office and would 
be branded as a male- 
factor. There was the 
chance that this man, 
who had really started 








start impeachment pro- 
ceedings if Mr. Shank 
again refused to pro- 
tect strike-breakers with 





ANOTHER TRANSPORTATION STRIKE. 


Mayor Shank, whose favors to union labor during the Indianapolis street-car strike 
led to his resignation, here finds himself confronted by another problem in locomotion. 





a fight, would go to 

prison. 
‘“‘He was 

resigning. 


right in 








the police, and when the 

employers refused to arbitrate, he resigned. The opinion of 
the Columbia State is that ‘‘there came a time when the office 
of Mayor required a man instead of an auctioneer and a mounte- 
bank—and the office was morally vacant.’”’ And the Chicago 
Inter Ocean, another severe critic, says that Mr. Shank ‘‘toler- 
ated private war in a city for whose public order he was re- 
sponsible,” and ‘‘goes out of office without respect and in 
disgrace.” Less condemnatory, the Indianapolis News remarks 
that Mr. Shank’s retirement under criticism ‘‘indicates partial 
failure on his part in combination with other circumstances.” 
“Looking back over the last three years and eleven months,”’ 
continues The News, ‘‘one can not escape the conviction that, 
despite many shortcomings, Mr. Shank’s actions have been 
those of a sincere man, actuated by impulse more often than by 
forethought, and whose general desires, had they received 
proper support, would. have wrought much good for the city.” 
The New York Tribune condemns Mr. Shank’s policies without 
denouncing him personally, and heartily indorses his resignation: 


“It was the only honest thing for him to do. 

“The threat of impeachment, made by a committee of busi- 
hess men, grew out of the Mayor’s obstinate belief in the use of 
Moral suasion’ on strikers. Tho ‘moral suasion’ proved as 
Ineffective in protecting property during the car men’s strike 


‘*Who was there that 
came to consider his 
ease or to help him? Nobody. He was left to fight it alone. 

‘He is one of the men that we develop in the United States 
whom we must turn over to the uses of others. 

‘“There was the case of Wiley, Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry 
of the Department of Agriculture. We allowed him to be 
sacrificed: Likewise we allowed Gifford Pinchot, Chief Forester, 
to be sacrificed. 

‘“When we have a man we do not recognize the fact. ..... 

‘*He is not a Socialist. He knows nothing about Socialism. 
But he understood a labor problem when it was before him. 
In resigning he refers it back to the people of Indianapolis. Ard 
in so doing he shows what the source of power’ is and should be.” 


_ This article would hardly be complete without a review of 
Mayor Shank’s public career, as his numerous official acts 


.which have attracted attention may explain to some extent the 


eause of his attitude in the industrial strife of the past few 
weeks. The story is told in the news columns of the Indianapolis 
News: 


‘During the earlier part of his administration, Shank achieved 
considerable notoriety by the methods he employed in handling 
the saloon situation. Saloon-keepers who violated the law 
were called before the Mayor, and in many instances he suspended 
the licenses for periods varying from a few hours to sixty days. 
In one.instance he suspended the license of a saloon-keeper until 
the latter could produce a certificate from a minister that he 
had attended church. On the followins Monday the saloon- 
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keeper produced the certificate and was permitted to open 
his saloon again. 

‘* Another fight in which Shank took considerable interest was 
that for a reduction of fire-insurance rates. This resulted in 
the improvement of the fire department, three new fire-engine 
houses being built, considerable equipment purchased, and 
more than forty men added to the department. The insurance 
interests, eighteen months ago, announced a reduction in rates, 
aggregating about $200,000 a year. A new fire headquarters 
building is nearing completion. 

‘‘In 1911 Shank achieved an international reputation because 
of his fight against the high cost of living. He found the city 
market was failing of its original purpose as a meeting-place for 
the producer and the consumer. He also found that foodstuffs 
were manipulated by local commission men with the result 
that the highest prices existed, altho the supply outside of the 
city was large enough to reduce prices locally if the commission 
men would permit a large supply to enter the city. 

‘*Shank determined to make a personal test and had shipped 
to the city sixteen car-loads of potatoes, which he retailed in 
the city market at 75 cents a bushel. When the sale started 
the local wholesale price was from $1.05 to $1.10 a bushel, and 
the retail price was as high as $1.40 a bushel. Both the retail 
and wholesale prices dropped overnight and did not regain their 
former high marks. Shank also conducted poultry sales on a 
similar plan. He outlined a plan to preclude manipulation 
of foodstuffs, but the plan was defeated .by the city council. 

“The plan attracted international attention, and Shank was 
called to various parts of the United States to deliver addresses 
on the high cost of living. 

‘‘Other achievements of the Shank administration were the 
adoption of plans for the elevation of steam-railway tracks 
in the central part of the city, and the erection of an experi- 
mental sewage-disposal plant. The police department was 
increased by the addition of ninety men. 

‘‘Shank was county recorder for four years beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1903. His campaign for election to that office was made 
in company with Booth Tarkington, who was a candidate for 
election to the State legislature. Shank is an auctioneer, is 
interested in a storage house, and expects soon to begin a vaude- 
ville engagement.”’ 


Shank’s successor is Harry R. Wallace, who as controller was 
automatically promoted to the mayoralty. Mayor Wallace 
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immediately reversed the Shank police policy in connection ' 


with the labor disturbances. 





LESSENING NEGRO LYNCHINGS—Even a very - small 
reduction in the number of lynchings encourages Dr. Booker T, 
Washington, because it really ‘‘means something in the way of 
a higher. civilization.”” In the first ten months of this year 
forty-five persons were put to death by mob law, but, according 
to the figures furnished by the eminent negro educator, this js 
a reduction of 4 over the same period for 1912. As one of the 
leading representatives of his race, Dr. Washington wishes to 
remind Caucasian readers of the daily papers that only 7 of 
these 45 victims were even charged with ‘‘the usual crime.” 
And in his letter to the press he notes some of the reasons why 
negroes have been deemed worthy of sudden death by their 
white neighbors. He cites cases of negroes lynched for ‘‘ making 
insulting remarks” to white women, for ‘‘frightening women and 
children,” for ‘‘ being lawless.’’ A colored man in a Louisiana 
village was lynched ‘‘for striking an Italian merchant who had 
swept dirt on the negro’s shoes as he was passing the store.” 
In the case of two colored farmers lynched near Germantown, 
Kentuecky,— 


‘‘No motive was assigned for the lynching. The [Memphis] 
Commercial Appeal, the leading white newspaper of Tennessee, 
in commenting upon the lynching, said: ‘Two apparently in- 
offensive negroes, good farm-hands, real wealth-producers, were 
assassinated.’ The Commercial Appeal further stated: ‘As 


far as any one knows, they were quiet, orderly country people.’” . 


Perhaps one reason for the weakening of Judge Lynch’s sway 
may be found in such an incident as this, which contrasts 
pleasingly with the other incidents Dr. Washington reports: 


‘*Aug. 18—The sheriff at Spartanburg, S. C., in spite of the 
fact that dynamite was used, prevented a mob from lynching a 
negro accused of assaulting a white woman; he was tried later 
before a white jury and found not guilty.” 





TOPICS 


DELAWARE should make its State bird the whippoorwill.—Columbia State. 


O1 in Mexico is not reducing the amount of friction.—Philadelphia 
Record. 


FROM your knowledge of eggs, would you think there could be a corner 
in them?— Wall Street Journal. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE may have won the Nobel poetry prize, but we 
bet Andrew Carnegie won’t give him anything till he gets his name 
reformed.— Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


IN BRIEF 


Looks like an even pull between grape juice and pulque.—Mcemphis 
Commercial Appeal. 


THE drought in southern Argentine has been broken and the excessive 
rainfall in northern Argentine has stopt. The Roosevelt mission to that 
républic has certainly not been in vain.—Des Moines Capital. 


Ir the new ‘‘kick’’ bureau of the Municipal Research people wants a 
really efficient head we respectfully recommend Mr. Charles Brickley, of 
Cambridge, Mass.—Brooklyn Eagle. 





WE have now the interlocking direc- 
torate. Shall we ever institute the lock- 
step directorate?—New York Tribune. 


Hetty GREEN says the secret of 
health is in eating onions. Blest if we 
see how it can be kept secret.—New York 
American. 


THE Society for the Prevention of 
Useless Christmas Giving might also 
list ultimatums to Huerta.—Detroit Free 
Press. 


THE purchase of $20,000,000 worth of 
toys doesn’t look as if the country is in 
immediate danger of race suicide.— Toledo 
Blade. 


THOSE who insist so strongly that we 
must maintain the Monroe doctrine would 
do well to find out what it is—Jackson- 
ville Florida Times-Union. 


Hverta is disposed to think he is 
another Napoleon. It is usually the 
beginning of the end when they get that 
idea.—Chicago HKecord-Herald. 





‘“*A FARM expert,”’ according to the St. 


SoMERODY seems to have overlooked a 
good thing in neglecting to erect grand 
stands.at Juarez.— Chicago Record Herald. 


PRESIDENT WILSON is going to have & 
hard month, what with the Currency 
Bill and the dressmaker’s bill.—Chicago 
Neus. 

BRICKLEY says he has yet a lot to 
learn about drop-kicking. A lot of us 
have still to learn to drop kicking.— 
Detroit Free Press. 


A Kansas City man declares that 
married women make the best teachers. 
All married men know it.—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 


THE next logical step in the Mexican 
situation should be for President Wilson 
to send a_ special representative to 
Zapata.—Housten Chronicle. 


‘““MADE in Germany’”’ signs are more 
discomforting to the other nations of the 
world than the fleets of German dread- 
noughts.— Wall Street Jovrnal. 


INSTEAN of making her look like 4 








Paul Pioneer Press, “says that hens need 
tobe amused.’"’ Might read the daily egg 
quotations to them.— Boston Transcript. 


T. R. IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
—Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


peach, the new-fashioned gowns cause 
woman to resemble a sweet potato 
small end down.—Houston Chronicle. 
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BREAD OR seieeiaceihers FOR CANADA? 


for the free entry of foodstuffs, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 

with his usual astuteness, voiced the demand a few 
days .go in a speech in Hamilton. ‘‘Free food before dread- 
noughis’’ was his text. Premier Borden beat Laurier on the 
issue of giving Canadian dreadnoughts to the British Navy, 
it will be remembered; now Laurier may ‘‘turn the tables” on 
him, in a sense, by a campaign for a free market-basket. Many 
will say at first that Canada raises its own provisions and feeds 
England besides, so that tariff-cutting 


a ‘HE PINCH of high prices has started the cry in Canada 


opinion, both Liberal and Conservative, in this matter. He 
will have the unanimous approval of the intelligence of Canada, 
irrespective of party. All recognize that present conditions are 
intolerable, and must be ameliorated without delay. A large 
part of the necessary food of the people has already become 
prohibitive in price, and is daily becoming dearer.”’ 


The Toronto Daily Star also approves ‘‘Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
clear-cut declarations for untaxed food,” and the London Ad- 
vertiser thinks that ‘‘of more importance than dreadnoughts to 

Britain is comfort to the homes of our 





will have no effect, but a reference to 
the Statesman’s Year Book shows that 
Canada imports $9,000,000 worth of 
breadstuffs, $5,600,000 worth of tea, 
$16,500,000 worth of sugar and mo- 
lasses, and $4,000,000 worth of other 
provisions, besides $2,200,000 worth of 
living animals and $11,600,000 worth 
offruitsand nuts. Sir Wilfrid brought 
out the additional surprizing fact that 
living cost is rising faster in Canada 
than in England, and said, as the 
press report him: 


“What is of immediate interest to 
the people of Canada to-day? Not 
the price of dreadnoughts. There is 
one thing which at this moment en- 
gages the minds of the Canadian people 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic ocean: 
it is a far more prosaic and far more 
vital question. It is the question of 
the high cost of living. ...... 

“A table of statistics lately com- 
piled by the British board of trade, 
which is known for its accuracy, has 
stated that the cost of living had in- 
creased 7 per cent. in Great Britain 
during the last decade, and in Can- 
ada 51 per cent. Now, just one point 
here. Reflect that Canada produces 
yearly 200,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
while the local consumption is only 
50,000,000 bushels, and the surplus has 
to find a market abroad. Up to this 


time practically the only market has = 








“FREE FOOD BEFORE DREADNOUGHTS.” 


This is the issue Sir Wilfrid Laurier injects into 
Canadian politics, and proves that at 72 years he is 


people,” and continues pointedly: 


‘‘Wealth may accumulate in cer- 
tain sections, but the average man 
has but little share. And when the 
children ery for bread a dreadnought 
will not relieve their hunger.” 


The Montreal Daily Telegraph and 
Daily Witness is in accord with this 
opinion, ‘and declares the speech ‘‘a 
clarion call to action.”” Further: 


“Tt is the speech of a fighter con- 
vineed of the high importance and 
the justice of his cause; it is a pro- 
nouncement that comes straight 
from the heart of one whose whole 
life has been devoted to the service 
of the people and the upbuilding of 
the nation. Sir Wilfrid sees a great 
danger to the national well-being in 
the unprecedented rise in the cost of 
living—a rise which within a few 
years has changed Canada from one 
of the cheapest places to live in to 
absolutely the dearest place in Chris- 
tendom.”’ 


Quoting the opinion of Arthur 
Chamberlain, brother of the once 
active political leader, Joseph 
Chamberlain, that ‘‘a tax on bread 
is the cruelest tax on earth,’ the 
Winnipeg Tribune observes: 


‘*What would such a man say if he 
lived in a British country like 








been the market of Great Britain. If, 
then, we reflect that Great Britain ‘has 
to import all the wheat which she consumes, and if we reflect 
further that the price of wheat and the price of bread is cheaper 
in Great Britain than in Canada, then you have. to agree 
with me that there must be something rotten in the state of 
Denmark.” 


He proceeded to advocate the free. entrance of foreign foods 
into Canada in order that Canadian producers might no longer 
be enabled by the tariff exclusion of competition to inflate the 
price of such staples. This new political issue is approved by 
the Liberals, but some Conservatives deride or condemn it as 
a mere party bid with a view to gaining influence at the polls. 
The Liberal Halifax Morning Chronicle declares that the ques- 
tion is not a party issue and urges both sides to unite on it. 
Thus we read: 


“Nothing could be more timely and patriotic than Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s emphatic declaration for free food for the Canadian 
people. To make it more significant and more encouraging, it 
has to be noted that Sir Wilfrid i is following, not leading, public 


Canada, where the cost of living is 
enormous, one great cause of the 
extortion being the government and supplemental taxes imposed 
on what the people eat and wear?” 


The Conservative press, however, argue that the rise in living 
cost has little or nothing to do with the tariff. The Montreal 
Patrie admits that the advance in prices is alarming, but is 
‘‘not prepared to admit .. . that the abolition of tariff laws 
would bring an adequate remedy for hard times,” for ‘‘the 
dearness of living results from other causes, deep and com- 
plicated.” The Toronto Daily News, too, scoffs at ‘‘Sir Wilfrid’s 
bad luck in starting such a hare,” and tells us: 


“Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s adoption of reciprocity cost the Liberal 
party the loss of office, and it looks as if he has now made another 
false step on the tariff question. He proposes to deprive the 
Canadian farmers of all protection on what they sell and still 
make them pay duties on what they buy....... 

“But we have additional indications that the Liberal leader’s 
departure is most unfortunate in its untimeliness. Sir George 
Paish, editor of the London Statist, who: is shortly to address 
the Canadian Club of Toronto, is one of the foremost authorities 
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THE YANKEE NEIGHBOR. 
‘‘T wish I could take a hand in fixing up that garden.”’ 


—UIk (Berlin). 





























THE GAME GOING ON INDEFINITELY IN MEXICO. 
The Republic will soon be no more. 


—Puck (Tokyo). 







































THE BRONCHO-BUSTER. 
PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON—‘‘I wonder what I do next ?”’ 


—Punch (London). 





CARTOONS FROM FOUR NATIONS ON THE MEXICAN IMBROGLIO.’' 


MEXICO AND HER CHILD. 
—Amsterdammer. 








in the world on trade and economics, and in his opinion con- © 


sumers all over the world are about to enjoy a considerable 
reduction in the cost of living.” 

The Toronto News thus states what it considers to be ‘‘the 
mesh of paradoxes’’ in which the ex-Premier has entangled 
himself: 


“Unless the cost of living is higher in the United States than 
in Canada, our farmers will not sell much of their produce there. 
If it is higher, the removal of the Canadian duties would not 


cheapen food on this side of the line. On the other hand, if farm 
produce is cheaper in the United States than in Canada, the 
Canadian duties can not be abolished without injuring the 
Canadian farmer. Moreover, we can not have free trade in 
what the farmer sells without giving him also free trade in what 
he buys. This is the many-sided difficulty into which Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier has got himself by his new declaration of policy. 
“‘There is no evidence that the cost of living has been lowered 


in the United States by the lowering and abolition of food taxes 
through the Wilson tariff.” 


It is a mere ‘‘free-food slogan,” sounded for electioneering pur- 
poses, declares the Ottawa Evening Citizen, supposed to be Mr. 
Borden’s special organ. To quote the following jeering sentences: 


‘“‘At last has been sounded the slogan by which the Liberals, 
under the leadership of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, will once more try 
for political domination in Canada. After two years of men 
vacuity, following the hard blow of 1911, the party staggers 
to its feet and cries, ‘Free food!’ 
this that the state of political poverty in which it finds itself 
has made the attraction of the free-lunch counter the basis 
for the cry. It is rather to be seen that hunger has sharpened 
the wits, and that advantage has been taken by the opportunist 
Liberals to seize upon the conditions caused by the high cost 0 


living, to make a superficial appeal to the people who suffer 


as the result.” 
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ZANGWILL FOR THE SUFFRAGETTES 


HE CLAMORINGS and violence of the British suffra- 

gettes have found an eloquent advocate in Israel Zangwill, 

the gifted romancer of the Ghetto.- In The English 

Review he treats their imprisonments as martyrdom and com- 
pares their self-sacrifice to that of 


her body at the great funeral was a more victorious 
symbol than the hammer. Militancy is only successful 
in so far as it brings suffering to the militants: If this 
were a real war, could one say the greater their casualties the 
nearer their triumph? In war you menace the enemy with 
death. Mrs. Pankhurst is menacing the enemy with her own 
death. Even allowing the Government merely the wisdom of 
knowing that the blood of the martyrs 





the Japanese patriot who commits 
hara-kiri, or the women who welcome 
the suttee as the shortest way to re- 
union with the object of their love. 
In Mr. Zangwill’s eyes they are hero- 
ines, stoned and beaten, ducked in 
horse-ponds, obscenely maltreated, 
imprisoned with drunkards and pick- 
pockets, sentenced to penal servitude, 
loathsomely fed by tubes and pumps 
—yet their woman’s war remains un- 
stained by blood other than their 
own. ‘‘Captain Scott perishing in 
the antarctic snows for lack of food 
was less essentially heroic than they.” 
Of one of the leaders of the cause this 
writer says: 

“Miss Christabel Pankhurst has 
taken her motto from Blake: 

If the sun and moon should doubt, 
They'd immediately go out. 

She combines the spiritual assurance 
and practical genius of a St. Catherine 





is the seed of the Church, the fact that 
she is not allowed to die, even tho 
Ministers are at their wits’ ends to keep 
her and the law alive together, is a 
comforting reassurance of human 
progress. Four years ago, Mrs. Pank- 
hurst said in the dock: ‘Our words have 
always been—hbe patient, exercise self- 
restraint, show our so-called superiors 
that the criticism of women being 
hysterical is not true, use no violence, 
offer yourselves to the violence of 
others.’ Militancy was -born out of 
despair of constitutionalism: out of 
despair of militancy, Mrs. Pankhurst 
has come back to the -teaching of 
Corinthians. Crime is now merely a 
cover for her hunger-strike. Her 
utter selflessness, the unbreakable 
energy of that frail body under the 
Cat-and-Mouse Bill (aptly compared 
to the Iron Maiden of the Middle 
Ages, whose iron spikes slowly squeezed 
out the life of the victim), thenoble elo- 
quence which moved the prosecuting 
Attorney-General, Sir Rufus Isaacs, to 
tears—these are beginning to tell even 


. on the cler, always the last to 
f Siena with the determination of a ee ee ee oe ee eee ener wee: OAM recognize reli ais in io contemporary 
vi Bor andie logic of a Bachelor of BEAR THE SIGHT OF MARTYRED INNOCENCE. ’'’—Zanguwill. en £1 porar} 





Laws. There is, perhaps, something 





vesture. Even bishops have de- 





of Manchester in her machinelike : 
rigidity. But it gives her the invaluable quality of decision. 
And never was this quality exhibited more finely than in her 
handling (from her Paris exile) of the problem of bringing out 
The Suffragette when printer after printer was warned off by the 
jovernment. Her refusal to let the Labor party print it was a 
master-stroke. 

“Inferior to her mother as an orator, despite her vivacity 
and charm, and only occasionally touching the same high note 
of religious simplicity, she seems to have carried away the 
graver and greater figure by her 
cocksureness. It is the young genera- 


manded the death of the Cat-and- 
Mouse Bill, that bungle of benevo- 
lence and barbarism devised in a panic to save the forms of law, 
and carried finally through the House of Lords—whose function, 
according to Asquith, is to ‘impose delay’—in sixty seconds. 
But the bill has been killed without prayers in aid.” 


Mr. Zangwill concludes with a slap at the shilly-shallying of 
the British Prime Minister: 


‘‘The errors of political novices adventuring in unmapped 
territory but offering their life for 





tion kicking at the door. ‘When 


their cause will seem small to pos- 





should the Government give us the 
vote?’ ‘To-day!’ That is the note 
of Christabel. That the Government 
would risk an.internal crisis that 
night overthrow the still unstable re- 
sults of many sessions, that the Irish 
and Labor parties are only pursuing 
the same single-eyed system as herself, 
does not diminish her resentment at 
not being served first. There is noth- 
ing she despises so much as the M.P., 
she has told us, nor is Parliament a 
career she would ever contemplate. 
That sounds like a touch of mascu- 
line inconsequence, the one breach 


in the relentlessness of the female 
logie.”’ 


Of their contempt -for suffering, 
their defiance of death, their daring 
and persisteney, Mr. Zangwill says: 


“Hara-kiri, the one resource of the 
suffragettes, turns out to be their 
strongest weapon. Englishmen are 
hot so brutish that they can bear the 
Sight of martyred innocence. The 
heroic suicide of a lady of wealth and 
station on the public doorstep of the 

erby is worth a wilderness of fires, 
and the cross that was borne before 








terity in comparison with the Liberal 
leader’s sin against Liberalism. That 
the protagonist of the people, the 
historic overthrower of the Lords, 
should be the evil genius of the wom- 
an’s movement, is a tragic paradox. 
Mr. Asquith is a statesman of grave 
and lofty conceptions and otherwise 
unblemished honesty, but his latest 
pose that there is little to be said on 
one side or the other is more amazing 
than his ancient antagonism. That 
was self-stultifying, but dignified; 
this is unpardonable frivolity. A re- 
cent cartoon in The Suffragette repre- 
sents Justice as saying to him: ‘Why 
not give them the vote, and release 
me from tasks that are an outrage 
on my name?’ And Mr. Asquith 
replies: ‘Now, enough of that, my 
woman. I’ve suspected all along you 
were on their side.’ If he did not 
suspect it all along, he suspects it 
now. And the public at large sus- 
pects it, and is more ready to receivé 
women’s suffrage than many a proj- 
ect which politicians palm off upon 
it. That Women’s Suffrage will 


‘“‘MILITANCY IS ONLY SUCCESSFUL IN 80 FAR AS IT pass over the body of Mr. Asquith 
BRINGS SUFFERING TO THE MILITANTS.’’—Zangwill. is one of the few Gertainties of the 





near future.” 
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FERRERO ON AMERICAN PROGRESS 


ERRERO, the Italian historian who has written so 
Fk trenchantly on Rome, Greece, and Egypt, and is now 
turning to more modern history, is publishing a book 
entitled ‘‘Between Two Worlds,’ in which he contrasts the 
settled conservatism of the Old World with the restless spirit 
of change and advance which is the main characteristic of the 
present day, especially in the United States. He states that 
Rome, either ancient or medieval, did not aspire after what he 
calls ‘‘progress.”” Progress is declared to be a modern inven- 
tion. Everything in Europe was intended to remain just as 
originally built. The very monuments and buildings were 
constructed for perpetuity. But in the nineteenth century 
America, he says, taught the world a new lesson. Progress, he 
thinks, is the modern god. Its worship began in the eighteenth 
‘century, and in the nineteenth faith in this progress penetrated 
even the masses, urged on by the immense advances in science 
and industry. When we come to Marconi and his marvelous 
development of electricity, we can see how far we have left 
behind the discoveries of Benjamin Franklin. 

Mr. Ferrero thinks that the outlook of individuals and nations 
in these days is too wide and too ambitious. We expect too much 
and are too apt to say with Cato: 

No narrow Utica confines our powers, 
For the whole boundiess universe is ours. 
To quote his description of ancient and modern ideals of life: 


“The various civilizations from which ours has sprung were 
generally characterized by poverty. They limited their desires, 
they limited their ambitions, their spirit of enterprise, their 
daring, their originality, within certain definite boundaries. 
They produced few things and they produced them slowly, and 
while they suffered considerably from a deficiency of material 
comforts, they considered the increase of riches nothing more 
than a painful necessity. But they always sought to attain 
in everything and to attain through difficulties a certain type 
of perfection, artistic, literary, moral, or religious. The artistic 
character of almost all the industries of the past, the important 
place which was given to the decorative arts, the questions of 
personal morality, the ceremonial and forms of religion are 
sufficient proof of this. Quality was considered much more 
than quantity, and all the limitations to which the civilizations 
of the past submitted and which excite our wonder to-day were 
merely the necessary foundations on which the longed-for 
perfection was based.” 


He goes on to say that the characteristic of modern progress 
is a desire for quantity above quality, with the concomitant 
love of wealth to be acquired abundantly for its own sake. He 
says that in our epoch science has enabled producers of things 
beautiful or tending to the comfort of mankind to multiply 
indefinitely the things in which they deal and to distribute 
them in the widest and most distant markets. In America 
this progress has, at the same time, been promoted by the 
democratic spirit, which opens all the professions to anybody 
and multiplies personal competition while it also multiplies 
a competition of things that are produced. The world at 
present, taking example from America, aims at quick produc- 
tion, at production of things in ever-increasing quantities, and 
thus multiplying the number of consumers and producers. 

But this writer thinks that if quantity is excessively sought 
after, quality must suffer. To quote his own emphatic words: 

“Our civilization has been compelled to abandon the ideal 
of perfection. It is no longer a nurse of quality, but a promoter 
of quantity. And the difference between America and old 
Europe is that in America the principle of quantity is much 
more energetic than in Europe, where the ancient spirit of 
quality still asserts itself in spite of every obstacle.” 

This brilliant historian finally states the problem of progress 
in the United States. 


“The spectacle of this Western world which we are now 
witnessing, is it in reality a glorious epic of progress or a gloomy 
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tragedy of decadence? It ‘is not probable that mankind can 
eseape from the cruel dilemma created by this question so long 
as the present phase of our civilization endures. But the sense 
of this dilemma after all has been the incentive to that conquest 
of the earth which man has accomplished and of that prodigious 
development and progress of which we have been witnesses in 
the United States.’’— Translation made for THE LITERARY D1 aEsr, 





ARMENIA'’S SCATTERED CHILDREN 


[is POINT OF INTEREST in Turkish history of to-day 
is passing from Europe to Asia, from the Balkans to 
Anatolia and Armenia. The Armenians are a race of 
Christians whose literature is very important, whose national 
sentiment is inextinguishable, and who for many centuries: have 
suffered from two things—isolation and persecution by the 
Turks. It has indeed for a long time been the policy of Con- 
stantinople to Islamize the whole Empire, whatever the religion 
of the Sultan’s subjects might be. 
its climax under Abdul Hamid. The consequence is that while 
the population of Armenia once numbered 3,000,000, not more 
than half that figure are now left in Turkey, the rest having 
scattered to Russia, Persia, Egypt, and, farther west, ‘o the 
United States. Conditions have, however, recently changed. 
The Turk no longer persecutes and massacres the Christians in 
the valleys and foothills of the Caucasus, in Tiflis or Baku. But 
emigration still goes on, and we read in the Puzantion, the 
leading Armenian daily of Constantinople, that good, and not 
evil, results from this desertion of their native soil. Europe 
and America are educating these descendants of Japhet, who ate 
being equipped with the knowledge and -industrial skill of 
modern life, and we are told: 


“‘The salvation of the nation is not only from the East, but 
from the West, from the Far West. The sons of these who have 
gone to the West, being educated there, by receiving higher 
instruction, by learning industries and by becoming rich in new 
enterprises, will remember their fatherland. This is our belief, 
the conviction of a patriot. So long as the scattered sons of our 
nation are in communication with each other by ties of duty and 
right, the colonies do not altogether perish. Pessimists object 
that the Armenian colonies of old days disappeared, so what 
right have we to believe that the new Armenian colonies will 
live longer? Do not America and other nations absorb and 
assimilate their immigrants into théir own national life? There 
is a truth in this objection. But we must take into considera 
tion two points. The old Armenian colonies for a long time 
resisted the great ferce opposing them. But the old Armenian 
colonies were -almost cut off from the fatherland. Traveling 
was hindered by serious obstacles. Altho now the surrounding 
serious influence is more powerful, yet the facility of communic 
tion, the press, daily communication with the fatherland, keep 
alive the national spirit. A hundred years ago it was difficult 
for the Armenian emigrant to return home to marry, and it was 
difficult for young women to cross Asiatic lands for destinations 
far away. To-day the marriage of Armenian ‘emigrants with 
‘Armenian girls is very easy. Many also have in the father 
land parents and relatives to whom they send money, and the 
money sent by Armenian colonies in Europe, America, and 
Egypt is a large sum.” 


But it is particularly from the United States that the Arme 
nians are to receive the fulfilment of their hopes. Educated and 
trained in this country, they return to Asia enlightened and 
equipped so as to raise the drooping spirits of their countrymen and 
assist in the resuscitation of their national life. To quote further: 


“There are to-day about :100 Armenian young men and 
women who have received degrees from American universities 0 
are on the point of finishing their course. If a part of thes 
find work in America, another part is ready to return 
some are even under oath to work for a certain period in the 
fatherland. Armenians in America have their churches 
schools, and do not forget the Armenian language and history: 
Armenian students in America who enter universities and 
who pursue special courses will work for their nation, @ 
become leaders in the future civilized life of the Armeniél 
fatherland.’”’—Translation made for Tue Literary DIGEST. — 
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KINESTHESIA, QUEE 


This is doubtless correct, psycholog- 


INVENTION 












N OF THE SENSES 


‘HE HIGHEST RANK among the senses is usually | psychologists, while the physiologists have been clearing up the 
awarded to sight. 


ically, but, from the standpoint of physiology, another 


sense cvserves the crown. According to Dr. 
Georg. Van Ness-Dearborn, professor of 
physio'ogy in Tufts Medical School, this is 
the s.-called ‘‘museular sense,’”’ which he 
names ‘‘kinesthesia”—the sense through 
which we are conscious of the motions of 


our body and its parts. According to Dr.. 


Dear) rn, this sense makes it possible for 
us sul;onsciously to control all our bodily 
acts; it enables us to possess that quality 
called -kill; its deficiency, carried to an ex- 
treme. may result in utter feebleness of 
mind, iack of control, and inability to live 
the lite of sanity and normality. These 
opiniois Dr. Dearborn deduces from experi- 


ments made by him recently on the be- © 


havior and functions of this important 
muscular sense. Contributed first to The 
American Journal of Psychology, Dr. Dear- 
born’s paper has now been reprinted in 
separate form, and the quotations given 
below are excerpts from it. He writes: 


“Just as, psychologically considered, 
vision is undoubtedly the ‘queen’ of the 
senses, so physiologically the processes in- 
herently relating to movement, posture, 
weight, spatiality, ete., are assuredly the 
most important. In the universal in- 
tegration of sensations, vision in a way may 
even be considered the mental homolog 
of the bodily kinesthesia, as a little 


thought readily shows. Only now are educators beginning to 
realize the indispensable usefulness always and everywhere 
of kinesthesia, the ‘feelings of movement.’ Kinesthesia is about, 
however, to come into its own as the primary and essential 
sense. Without it, coordinated and adapted bodily move- 
ment and strain, concomitant to every kind of mental process, is 


inconceivable, for the (psycho) 








HE INVESTIGATED KINESTHESIA. 


Dr. Dearborn finds in it the power 
that gives us skill and saves us from 
physical and mental feebleness. 











and uncertain. . 


less conscious kinesthesia . 


physical side of the same question. Dr. Dearborn considers 
that his work forges the links connecting these two chains of 


information. The tests were made on 
thirty-eight different persons blindfold, 
each of whom was asked to reproduce, 
with a pencil, the patterns shown in the 
accompanying diagram, without seeing 
them, the pencil being first guided over 
the pattern. Reproduction thus depended 
entirely on the muscular sense. The results 
of the test are thus set forth by the 
investigator: 


‘‘Perhaps the most interesting for the 
physiology of kinesthesia is the fact that 
reenforcement of the conscious movement- 
sensations by deliberate attention to them 
tends to shorten the movements and some- 
what to lessen the angles between them. 
In other words, in visualizers, intensifica- 
tion of the conscious kinesthesia inhibits 
the related voluntary movements. Such 
being the case, it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that the function of the conscious 
movement-sensations is the inhibition, the 
deliberate active restraint, of tendencies to 
action. Attention to matters other than the 
kinesthesia of the active arm, as was demon- 
strated by trial, tends to stop the perform- 
ance altogether, or to make it irregular, 
uncertain, and wabbly. Attention to the 
kinesthesia, on the other hand, tends simply 
to make the movements less, while they 
continue deliberately to the end without 
hesitation, but minimized. Considering 
that the movements studied are free-arm 
movements from the shoulder-joint, tending 


therefore to exaggeration far beyond their true size, this result 
becomes all the more striking. Almost no records, per contra, 
showed enlargement under these circumstances, also a signifi- 
cant fact where the voluntary conditions are so complicated 


. May we not conclude that the more or 
. . has special inhibitory function, 
as well as the passive reception 





motor centers in the brain have 
no known clairvoyant powers, 
and therefore their function of 
carefully coordinating the dis- 
tant muscles, e.g., of foot or 
hand, is entirely dependent on 
their continual reception of de- 
tailed information as to the rela- 
tive tonal and _ contractural 
status of all the active parts to 
oneanother. Simple as this idea 
is, the immense practical im- 
portance for education has as 
yet hardly begun to seep into 
the effective minds of educators.” 


His series of experiments on 
the physiology of kinesthesia 
deals directly, Dr. Dearborn 
tells us, with the functions of 
the nerve impulses concerned in 
the so-called muscular sense. 
The nerve processes that deter- 





of jars, vibrations, passive move- 
ments, and postures?’”’ 


‘Skill, according to Dr. Dear- 
born, consists in a ‘‘trained 
fusion” of our outer ideas of 
motion and the inner control 
which he regards as the function 
of the muscular senses. Lack of 
skill, and especially the abnor- 
mal lack known as ‘‘feeble-mind- 
edness,’”’ now an object of much 
study in the educational and 
economic world, Dr. Dearborn 
regards as-due to deficiency in 
kinesthesia. He writes: 


“Without multiplying evi- 
dence of the aimless and ill- 
directed gross motivity of the 
feeble-minded . . . we may 
reasonably express the tentative 








mine voluntary movements have 
been much diseust of late by 


After tracing it? 


CAN YOU DRAW THIS BLINDFOLD, 


If so, your kinesthesia is working well. 


opinion that perhaps even the 
essence of: feeble-mindedness is 
some lack in the kinesthetic 
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Iilustrations from *" The Text World-Record,’’ Boston. 











Fic. 1. A PATTERN FROM A SPECI. 
MEN OF CRYSTALLIZATION. 


Fic. 2. AFTER CUTTING AWAY 
PART OF THE SPECIMEN. 








HINTS FROM NATURE FOR THE TEXTILE DESIGNER. PATTERNS OBTAINED BY A KALEIDOSCOPIC 





Fic. 3. SHOWING THE RESULT OF 
FURTHER CUTTING. 


Fic. 4. A REPRODUCTION OF THE 
CENTER PART OF THE PATT? RN, 












receptive fields or centers. These influences or stimuli continu- 
ally bombard the central adjusters, and so give rise to the activity 
which, guided and helped by the cerebral gray (biological will 
and intelligence and motive), results in curiosity, interest, psycho- 
physiological evolution and education. Education is the re- 
action of personality to its environment; and reaction is incon- 
ceivable without kinesthesia. Certain is it that I at least can 
get no clear concept or understanding of the vegetative impulse 
to activity in a complex organism, which lacks that kinesthetic 
deluge of energy into the reflex motor centers by which directly 
the voluntary muscles are actuated. 

‘In short, the ‘attitude,’ actuating and inhibitory, uncon- 
scious and conscious, is the creation, to a greatly predominant 
extent, of kinesthesia.”: 





TEXTILE PATTERNS FROM NATURE 


STRIKING METHOD for. producing textile designs 
A from natural products by photography has recently 

been discovered by Dr. Erwin Quedenfeldt, principal 
of the Photographic Testing Establishment at Diisseldorf, 
Germany. The process, which utilizes the forms of crystals, 
flowers, and other animal, plant, and mineral products, was 
described recently by the inventor at the Crefeld Technical 
School. The designs given herewith are from The Textile World 
Record (Boston, November), which has translated the accom- 
panying text from the Textil Zeitung (Berlin). We read: 


‘‘The camera is provided with a special apparatus by which 
the image is reproduced in manifold form with as much clearness 
and strength as with the ordinary camera. The process is 
similar to that of the kaleidoscope, but no mirrors are used, 
as it has been found that the reflection of the image from the 
mirror results in making the photograph cloudy. The new 
process is very rapid and simple. 

‘‘The plate is exposed for the necessary time and then de- 
veloped. The photograph is printed from the negative in the 
ordinary way and the design can then be enlarged or reduced 
as desired. A large number of different patterns can be ob- 
tained by cutting the object. This is shown at Figs. 1 to 4. 
Fig. 1 is a pattern obtained from a specimen of crystallization. 
Fig. 2 is the design obtained after cutting away part of the 
specimen. Fig. 3 shows the results of further cutting. Fig. 
4 is a reproduction of the central part of the pattern. In this 
way a large number of interesting combinations can be made 
from one object. 

“Figs. 5 to 8 are other samples of the results obtained from 
this new process of pattern-making. Fig. 5 is a design obtained 
from the colored ring of an agate. Fig. 6 is a reproduction of 
the black and white marking in a piece of marble. This design 
is a combination of two patterns obtained by photographing 
the same sample of marble. Fig. 7 is obtained by photographing 
the yellow and white wing of a butterfly. Fig. 8 is obtained 
from flowers. This process opens up a rich field for the cotton- 
print industry. It is reeommended not as a substitute for the 
work of a designer, but as an important aid in obtaining new 
motives for his productions.” 






WHEN EUGENISTS DISAGREE 


PPARENTLY n_ international eugenic war is on. 
A The work of the American school, as represented by 
Prof. C. B. Davenport, director of the Eugenics Record 
Office, at Cold Spring Harbor, is seriously attacked by the 
English, represented by Dr. David Herron, of the Galton 
Laboratory. The difference of opinion between these two 
schools is apparently of long standing. Dr. Davenport was 
from 1908 to 1909 coeditor of the English journal Biometrika 
and connected with the Galton Laboratory. His refusal to 
accept the law of ancestral inheritance propounded hy the 
laboratory’s founder led to his resignation in 1909, and to his 
subsequent entrance into the eugenics research carried on in 
America under the direction of the Government and the Car- 
negie Foundation. Dr. Herron formulates his critieisms as 
follows in a monograph, whose essential paragraphs are thus 
quoted in the New York Times: — 


‘‘Probably nothing during the course of the last twelve 
months has been more detrimental to the true progress of 
eugenics as a science than the papers read and the statements 
made at the recent International Eugenics Congress. In some 
branches of knowledge little harm would be done by the state 
ment of erroneous conclusions; no public opinion would be based 
on them, and there would be no likelihood of social action 
resulting from them. But with eugenics the matter is wholly 
otherwise; racial improvement and racial deterioration interest 
large masses of our citizens who have no means of ascertail- 
ing whether a given statement is or is not a great scientific 


‘*We have no intention at present of entering into a general 
review of the current literature of eugenics. We propose {0 
confine our criticisms to certain recent American work which 
has been welcomed in this country as of first-class importance, 
but the teaching of which we hold to be fallacious, and indeed 
actually dangerous to social welfare. We have selected this 
rounded group of papers because they deal with a very pressing 
subject, that of mental defect, and in our opinion form an apt 
illustration of the points just referred to, t.e., careless presenta- 
tion of data, inaccurate methods of analysis, irresponsible 
expression of conclusions, and rapid change of opinion. 

‘“‘Let us try to realize some of the points on which the science 
of: national eugenics has to advise the general public. What 
advice are we to give the normal members of insane stocks with 
regard to their marriage? What advice are we to give to the 
state with regard to the epileptic or mentally defective? . 

‘* At last it is possible,’ writes Dr. C. B. Davenport, ‘to give 
definite advice to those about to marry who do not wish t 
transmit their undesirable traits. . . . Weakness in any 


should marry strength in that trait and strength may malty | 


weakness.’ 
“It is absolutely necessary to nail such false coin to ‘the 
counter, and to do this it suffices to appeal to that Mendelian 


theory of which Dr. Davenport is such an ardent advocate. | 


Most pathological ‘weakness’ is said to be recessive, 


‘strength’ to be dominant. 
































Hence, a ‘strong’ person is either 
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Fic. 5. A DESIGN OBTAINED FROM FIG. 6. DESIGN FROM THE MARKING 


THE COLORED RING OF AN AGATE. IN A PIECE OF MARBLE. 








PROCESS OF PHOTOGRAPHY FROM CRYSTALS, AGATE, MARBLE, FLOWERS, AND A BUTTERFLY’'S WING. 


Fic. 7. FROM THE YELLOW AND 


Fic. 8. RESULT OBTAINED FROM 
WHITE WING OF A BUTTERFLY. 


FLOWERS. 








pure dominant or a hybrid with a latent weakness. The mar- 
riage of ‘strength’ and ‘weakness’ would thus lead either to all 
the children having the defect latent, or to 50 per cent. having 
the defect latent and 50 per cent. may actually show the defect! 

“Yet we are told that ‘strength may marry weakness,’ altho 
the penalty is that all the children will carry and 50 per cent. 
may actually show the defect! If ‘strength’s’ whole racial 
duty be summed up in having apparently normal offspring who 
themselves or whose children will marry other apparently normal 
individuals and develop afresh the patent ‘weakness,’ then we 
must indeed despair of eugenic teaching. Hemophilia may lie 
latent for five generations, ‘apparently normal’ marrying normal, 
and then reappear to sweep off its victim.” 


Dr. Herron believes that those who dispassionately consider 
the American case must conclude with him that the material 
has been collected in an unsatisfactory manner, that the data 
have been tabled in a slipshod fashion, and that the conclusions 
drawn have no justification. The authors have in his opinion 
done a disservice to knowledge, struck a blow at careful research, 
and committed a serious offense against the infant science of 
eugenics. Every piece of unthorough work, says Dr. Herron, 
“begets its likes’; others find it equally easy to reach similar 
conclusions by loose methods applied to inadequate data. ‘‘They 
await the same chorus of praise from an uninstructed press, 
and from those whose passion it is to tickle the taste of the 
moment.’’ He goes on: 


“When we find such teaching—based on the flimsiest of 
theories and on the most superficial of inquiries—proclaimed 
in the name of eugenics, and spoken of as ‘entirely splendid 
work,’ we feel that it is not possible to use criticism too harsh 
nor words too strong in repudiation of advice which, if accepted, 


must mean the death of eugenics as a science. We are con- . 


fident that Dr. Davenport’s advice would have been as heartily 
repudiated by the founder of eugenics as it is by all members 
of the laboratory that bears his name. The future of the 
race depends on the strong mating with the strong, and on the 
weak refraining from every form of parenthood. Nothing 
short of this rule will satisfy the true eugenist.” 


To this, Dr. Davenport replies in the same number of The 
Times that the entire artillery of the-Galtonists appears to be 
directed against the dictum “weakness should marry strength,” 
which was the conclusion of a lecture delivered by the writer 
in New Haven. Of this he says: 


“In that’ New Haven lecture I was discussing eugenics and not 
biology. I was discussing not so much a theory in the abstract 
asa theory applied. I was discussing the possibility of bettering 
a race by a more careful selection of mates in marriage. I was 
considering the Mendelian law, not as it is denounced in Dr. 
rearson’s Biometrika, but in its actual operation as a social force 
in the community. I attempted to put in the briefest form, 


‘omparable to the folk-saying, unlikes should marry, the main — 


conclusions of the discourse. ...... 

‘I did say, and I still do say, that the best single, brief rule to 
follow is for weakness to marry strength. It is the only single 
tule that has half a chance of being followed, and what good 


is it for the eugenist to formulate a lot of advice that he knows 
will not be followed? To illustrate by hypothesis: Marry all the 
strong members of the community. There are very, very few of 
them, for a ‘strong’ person, in the strictest sense of the word, 
has no recessive defects, either visible or latent. Not only will 
these strong individuals run little risk of having children who are 
epileptic or feeble-minded, but they can be reasonably sure, 
for instance, that their children will not be unduly nervous 
or liable to certain recessive traits, such as non-resistance to 
infection. 

“‘Then suppose that, as the extreme eugenist would have it, 
all the lowest in the class of weak persons, those who are insane 
and epileptic or in whom perhaps these traits are latent, are 
segregated and sterilized. Whatisleft? You and I—almost the 
entire community—the great aggregate of people who belong 
neither to the small class of the strong nor to the class of the 
extremely weak. They may not have had epileptic grand- 
mothers nor alcoholic fathers, but they may possess defective 
traits—say, for instance—a tendency to become hard of hearing 
—otosclerosis. 

‘‘T should advise the otosclerotic person, of course, to avoid 
marrying another otosclerotic person. I say that weakness in a 
trait should marry strength in that trait. I can not tell that 
otosclerotic man not to marry—he is going to if he wants to. 
All that I can do is to give him the best rule that he is likely 
to follow, and that is, to avoid the same weak trait when marrying, 
and to select some one who is strong in that trait; tho perhaps 
weak in another—say ability to spell. As a general rule, it is 
the strong traits in these two people that will appear in the 
offspring. 

“There is weakness marrying strength. Theoretically it 
would be better if strength could always marry strength— 
that is undeniable. But how is it to be done? ‘The future of 
the race,’ says the Galton Laboratory Bulletin, ‘depends on the 
strong mating with the strong, and on the weak refraining 
from every form of parenthood. Nothing short of this rule 
will satisfy the true eugenist.’ 

‘‘Well, if nothing short of this rule will satisfy the true eugenist, 
then eugenics will for all time be a science shut up within the four 
walls of a laboratory, having no connection whatever with the 
life and conduct of people. 

“Such a sweeping rule, if carried out, would reduce us in a 
generation or two to a mere handful of people; most of us would 
be forbidden to marry. 

“The American workers in eugenics have not been unaware 
of this discrepancy between the pure theory and its application. 
They realized long since that compromises must be made, and 
that the only thing to do was to approximate the ideal, that of 
strong mating with strong, and to encourage the strengthening 
of stocks which, while weak in some one or more traits, were 
not dangerously so. We in America realized the folly of saying 
to the people: You may not marry thus and so. We have put 
the emphasis on the positive side, giving the best general advice 
on how to marry rather than how not to marry. ' 

‘““We have abandoned the Old World scholasticism, and 
recognized the fact that if eugenics is not a social science it is 
of little value. There has been a concerted effort to make the 
work of the Eugenics Record: Office accessible for every one, 
not for scholars and scientists alone. We have tried to place 
our findings at the disposal of the people who need them, the 
people who know the least about things biological.” 
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EVERY BOY HIS OWN ENGINEER 


[= STRUCTURAL STEEL, from which an ingenious 
boy may build anything that a real engineer would make 
out of real steel members, is now being widely adver- 
tised .and is a feature of the holiday exhibits. Some of the 
things that may be constructed in little by the skilful use of 
this material are bridges, derricks, en- 
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ceived with ridicule by all who are entitled to speak with authop 
ity on the subject, and it is practically beyond doubt that the 
fire was the result of a petrol explosion. One must remember 
that the speed of the Zeppelin at her best is not sixty miles pe 
hour, and that a number of aeroplanes travel at speeds 

where between sixty and one hundred and twenty miles per hour, 
yet none of these weird electric flames have ever been perceived 
on aeroplanes. The various instances cited by Sir Hiram Maxim 
in support of his theory deal with bodies 
moving through the air at specds ap. 





gines—anything, in fact, from a toy 
wagon to a miniature printing-press. 
A writer in The American Exporter 
(New York, December) commends this 
as a realization of the young mechanic’s 
idea to ‘‘build something himself.” 
The boy with a mechanical mind, he 
says, is seldom satisfied with shop toys. 
He would a hundred times rather take 
a hammer and nails, and with what odds 
and ends he ean find work out some 
idea of his own than to possess a whole 
houseful of ready-made locomotives 
and fire-engines, which, to his critical 
eye, lack many important details. 
The writer goes on: 


“These outfits consist of strips of 
steel varying in length and having holes 
punched at equal distances from end to 
end. Included in these sets are also 
gears, pinions, pulleys, flanged wheels, 
eccentric drive-wheels, axles, beams, 
ete.; which give the*boy all the parts 








proaching 200 miles an hour, and in the 
ease of the belt drive from which he 
extracted electric current there was 
definite friction between the belt and 
the pulley. The flames to which Sj 
Hiram refers bear, one fears, a relation 
to the ignis fatuus, commonly called the 
‘will-o’-the-wisp.’ The connection be 
tween this and Sir Hiram’s theories need 
not be elaborated.” | 





SHALL WE BATHE? 


DEFINITE pronoun<ement 

against bathing is made by 

Dr. Elmer Lee, in JHealh 
Culture, a magazine edited by him. 
The objections to bathing are usually 
placed by humorists in the mouths of 
characters bearing the suggestive names 
of ‘‘Weary Willie,” ‘‘Tired Tom,” and 
so on; but apparently Dr. Lee desires 
to be taken seriously. He writes: 











necessary to build up almost any kind 
of a miniature machine. The strips are 
held together by means of small screws 
and nuts, and the structures that can be built in this 
way in a remarkably short space of time by any boy are 
declared to be surprizingly real in appearance. The various 
metal strips are formed in imitation of structural steel beams, 
and the young engineer in this way acquires a knowledge of the 
strength of materials and elementary engineering practise 
which many weeks of study from books would probably fail to 
impress upon his mind. He also becomes familiar with the 
forms of many of the well-known works of engineering and 
acquires a knowledge of the subject which can not fail to be of 
great value to him in later years, even tho he may not follow 
the engineering profession. 

‘‘Each piece of material . . . is nicely finished with smooth 
edges and rounded corners and nearly all the parts are nickel- 
plated. Everything which the boy would require is supplied 
with the outfit, even to a quantity of good stout string, for 
even this is not always obtainable in the home. A complete 
manual of instruction is also furnished with each set, which 
shows cuts of eighty different models that can be built. 

‘*Small motors, countershafts, and transformers, also sup- 
plied, enable the boy to construct his own power plant.” 





AIRSHIPS AND ELECTRIC FLAMES—Sir Hiram Maxim 
has given it as his opinion that the Zeppelin L2, so disas- 
trously destroyed in Germany, was set on fire by electricity 
generated by friction with the air. Evidently, if this is so, no 
dirigible balloon is safe, for air-friction can not be avoided, 
whereas gasoline explosioris ean. The aerial press is therefore 
decidedly down on Sir Hiram. The Aeroplane (London, October 
30) attacks him thus: 

‘Tt is exceedingly painful to all those who respect the name of 
Sir Hiram Maxim fer the undoubtedly valuable work he did 
in the early days of aerodynamic experiment to see him taking 
up the attitude he has in the press during the last week 


on the subject of the Zeppelin L2 disaster, and it is unfor- 
tunate that Sir Hiram’s name should have obtained for his 


views a publicity which would have doubtless been denied to - 


the same theories had they been enunciated by an unknown 
person. His theory that the Zeppelin was set alight by electric 


flames caused by the friction of the air on the envelop is re- 





FERRIS WHEEL MADE FROM TOY STEEL PARTS. 


- you good, altho you don’t like it. 





















“Bathing is an acquired habit. u- 
necessary and even harmful. Cold or 
hot water showers or sprays, and any form of immersion, will be 
injurious in the end. 

‘Man is an air animal, not a water-beast. 

‘‘An aged woman asked me if it was good practise to chill the 
human skin with cold water to warm it? Cold bathing is 
recommended as a body warmer, so is a hot toddy of whisky, 
also a cold cocktail of whisky. Man has acquired many conceits 

‘‘A bathtub is an enemy in the house. It is expensive and 
adds to the toil of women. Bathing begets false security against 
disease, weakens and injures the skin, extracts bodily energy 
and magnetism, and entails on society a needless habit.” 


These extracts are quoted by the editor of Brain and Braw 
(Los Angeles, November), who goes on to make the following 
comments upon them: . 


“Undoubtedly the bathing habit, like many other good habits, 
may be, and is, overdone. Especially is this true of protracted 
ocean baths. Whole baths in cold water should be taken onlyby 
those who have a good circulation. To go shivering into the 
water, and come out shivering, pretending you like it, is # 
foolish as it is to eat. ‘sawdust’ food, thinking it is going to | 
In such eases it is mud 
better to wade and paddle around in the water. 

“‘The English are fanatics for cold baths in the morning. Some 
of them break the ice in the Serpentine Lake in Hyde Park al 
through the winter. I remember there was often ice on tit 
water in my father’s hip-bath, which he took religiously in his be 
room every morning. We had no bathrooms in those daj 
Such a practise is harmful, tending rather to shorten than ! 
lengthen life. The shock is too great, except to those who 
exceedingly hardy within and without, having hardened thet 
selves inside by a strictly temperate, non-stimulating dietaly 
and outside by exposure to the air. Otherwise, it is best, 
the morning, to take a rub with a damp towel, followed } 
friction with bath-gloves and the hands. 

“When the day is hot, and the river, or lake, or ocean 1008 
good to you, then is the time for you to plunge in for a shm™ 
dip or a swim. ; 

‘‘Some nations are strong and healthy that scarcely & 
bathe the whole body, while the Japanese, who boil themsel 
daily, have exceptional strength and endurance. One objetti# 
to the hot bath would be overcome if people would make 
practise of always oiling the body thoroughly after the 0# 
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This has been the practise in the Orient for thousands of years. 
In the West it has been altogether too much neglected. 

‘as to a bathtub in the homes, if you have to choose between 
the two, better omit the stove.” 





DENATURED SUGAR 


EW REALIZE the.extent of the industrial uses of sugar, 
F entirely apart from its employment as a food. Such 

uses are increasing yearly. Sugar is used in this way in 
Euronve more than it is in this country. The French Govern- 
meni imposes a revenue tax $n sugar and glucose as food-prod- 
ucts, which makes the price of sugar 
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this side of the water with glucose. Sugar is also used in several 
chrome-tanning processes as a reducer, and, as in dyeing, for 
making acetates and formates. 

“Ordinary copying-ink is made by the addition of one part of 
sugar to three parts of writing-ink. Printer’s rollers and hecto- 
graph pads are made from glue combined with sugar or molasses. 
The silvering of glass mirrors is another important industry in 
Europe. Sugar, after inversion with acids, is here used to re- 
duce an ammoniacal solution of silver nitrate, which deposits 
a coating of silver on the glass immersed in the solution. 

‘‘The hardening and strengthening action of sugar in mortar 
was known to the’ancients in the Far East, and it is said that the 
Romans also made use of saccharin solutions for this purpose, 
altho sugar, known as ‘Indian salt,’ was rarely seen in the 
Empire. Some of this ancient masonry containing sugar still 

stands in good condition. 





abou: 12 cents per pound; but by a law 
simi!:r to that which applies to alcohol 
in this country, ‘‘denatured” sugar— 
that is, sugar to which some substance 
has »een added to make it unfit for 
food —is exempt from taxation. As in 
aleo!iol denaturizing, the substance 
addci is, if possible, some ingredient in 
the special process using the sugar. 
Says Merck’s Report (New York, 
November): 

“In Franee, an excellent quality of 
sugar... sells, when denatured, at a 
price equivalent to from 3 to 4 cents a 


pound, or about what the refiners pay 
here for raw sugar. This is lower 








“In recent times, the Museum of 
Natural History in Berlin has been re- 
built with mortar consisting of one part 
of lime, one part of sand, and two parts 
of sugar. Sugar is also used for harden- 
ing plaster molds. 

‘‘In many chemical operations, sugar 
is used as a source of carbon of high 
purity, such as in the manufacture of 
pure carbon monoxid or sulfurous acid. 
As to future application it is possible 
that sugar may become of great in- 
dustrial importance through its nitro- 
compounds. Nitro-saccharose (sucrose 
octonitrate) is a product analogous to 
gun-cotton, which, it is said, can replace 
the latter in its numerous applications 
in explosives, collodion, celluloid, and 
the like. Similarly, it is claimed, 








than starch, glucose, or dextrin sells in 
Europe. 

“It may be of interest to note some 
of the more important applications of this denatured sugar, 
bearing in mind that in this country, at present market con- 
ditions, molasses and starch prodtcts are more economical 
substitutes in some cases. ...... 

“Sugar is a common ingredient of many compounds for 
removing and preventing boiler-scale. As these usually con- 
tain alkali, this is used as a denaturant. The shoe-blacking 
industry uses sugar and molasses to considerable extent. In 
Europe there seems to be a tendency to use blackings of this older 
type as less injurious to leather than the newer wax blackings, 
owing to the solvents used in the latter. These shoe-blackings 
are made by the carbonizing action of sulfuric acid on the 
sugar. The product is neutralized, and other ingredients added, 
such as powdered bone-black, oil, ink, and sometimes glycerin. 

**Perhaps one of the industries of greatest present importance, 
both here and in France, is the manufacture of transparent 
soap. Originally, the English soaps were made by the costly 
process of dissolving the soap in alcohol, decanting the soap 


solution, and recovering the alcohol by distillation. Later, ° 


glycerin was used as a solvent, but this made the soap too sticky, 
so that it soiled the wrappers. The sugar soaps do not have 
this disadvantage. Hence, many tons of sugar are now used 
by soap manufacturers in this country as well as in Europe. 

_ “There are over thirty patents for explosives in which sugar 
1s a component to the extent of from 6 to 40 per cent. This 
use of sugar has been so important in Germany that a special 
provision is made by that country for denaturizing sugar used 
in explosives, paraffin or similar oil being used. 

“In the color and dyeing industries we find sugar used as a 
reducing agent in indigo and chrome work, as a base for the 
manufacture of organic chromium salts, and as a vehicle or 
‘filler’ for solid aniline colors, giving them an attractive ap- 
pearance. In many cases this latter practise is carried to some- 
what questionable lengths, as some of these dyes contain over 
90 per cent. of sugar.’ 


Tanneries, too, use sugar in ‘‘filling” leather, and, to some 
extent, in removing lime from hides in the ‘‘dehairing”’ process. 


This solvent action of sugar on lime and the easy recovery of 


the sugar by carbonation have suggested its use in other cases 
where an excess of lime must be removed from phosphates, 
zine, or magnesium oxides, and the like. To quote further: 


A DERRICK BUILT OF TOY STRUCTURAL STEEL. 


“Tannin extracts are also ‘filled’ with sugar, as they are on 


sucrose acetate can take the place of the 
corresponding cellulose compound in 
viscous and artificial silk. 

“Certain ciamaniie of sugar and benzoie acid also show 
promise in this direction. 

“‘This list of industrial applications of sugar is by no means 
exhaustive, but perhaps suffices to illustrate the great diversity 
of manufactures in which this product appears.” 





ELECTRIC PERILS OF THE BATHROOM—A man is in 
much greater danger from electric shock when taking a bath 
than under ordinary conditions, as the surface of the body, 
when moist, offers much less resistance to the current than 
when dry. Persons have been killed, while bathing, by currents 
that would scarcely have affected them outside the bath. Says 
Cosmos (Paris, October 30): , 


‘*Balthazard has recently told, at the Society of Legal Medicine, 
of the case of a lady killed by electric shock in her bathroom, 
at the moment when she was pressing the button of an electric 
bell, between the poles of which there was a difference of potential 
of not more than 110 volts. 

“In ordinary circumstances, owing to the great resistance of 
the human body, such a small electromotive force presents no 
great danger; but when the circuit contains, as in the case 
reported, a large surface of moist skin, the resistance falls and 
more than 100 milliamperes may pass through the organism, 
sufficient, at this tension, to produce death by tetanization of 
the respiratory muscles. 

‘*Currents of even 46 volts are dangerous in a bathroom. It 
should be remembered that currents of feeble intensity can pro- 
duce a sudden rise of arterial tension capable of causing sudden 
death in a person with a weak heart. 

‘‘High tensions, enabling currents of 4 to 5 amperes to pass, 
have quite a different effect. They do not generally cause 
death, because the modifications of the tissue produced at the 
point of contact at once oppose a considerable resistance to the 
passage of the current. The intensity within the organism is 
not sufficient to cause tetanization of the respiratory muscles 
and the lesions are, usually, purely local. 

‘*Soequet has also observed a case of electrocution with an 
electromotive foree much lower than 110 volts. There was no 
burn at the point where the current entered, but at the autopsy 
the lungs showed the characteristic lesions of asphyxia and 
even actual laceration.” —Translation made for Tue LireRARy 
Digest. 
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GIRLS SET FREE BY THE “EURHYTHMIC” METHOD. 
‘‘Like young women who had tript into the dreary atmosphere of a motor-screeching civilization from some fairy wood.” 











- RHYTHM TO RESTORE MENTAL POISE 


that this is the most nerve-shattering country in the family 

of civilized nations, the gospel of Jaques-Daleroze should 
be one for us. Neurasthenia, this innovator asserts, ‘‘is often 
nothing else than intellectual confusion produced by the in- 
ability of the nervous system to obtain from the muscular 
system regular obedience to the order from the brain.’’ The 
cure is a reestablishment of ‘‘rhythmic order,’”’ and the end and 
aim of his system of ‘‘ Eurhythmics” is to accomplish this. Three 
weeks ago we published a brief article on this subject, but we 
return to it the more readily because Mr. Philip Gibbs, in 
treating it in the London Graphic, points out its even wider 
application. Eurhythmies he defines as ‘‘mental training to 
secure perfect self-control so that the body obeys the dictates 
of the brain.’”’ This is obtained with the aid of music, and its 
efficacy is such that ‘‘all ugliness, even moral perversion itself,”’ 
which is a violation of rhythmic order, is expected to yield to the 
stimulus. Mr. Jaques-Dalcroze is at present in London 
giving public demonstrations of his exercises, and Mr. Gibbs 
presents in The Graphic his impressions of what goes forward: 


L IT BE TRUE, as people of foreign climes often assert, 


‘*To describe the exercises of those Swiss and German girls 
who came on to the stage of the King’s Hall, with bare legs and 
arms, like young women who had tript into the dreary atmos- 
phere of a motor-screeching civilization from some fairy wood 
in the spring-time cf the world, would not convey to any read- 
er’s mind the extraordinary effect of joyfulness produced by 
them on the audience, or explain the meaning of this new method 
of physical training. They marched and leapt and frisked 
about the stage. They beat out strange and complicated 
rhythms with their bare feet. They conducted choruses not 
only with the white wand—-wielded as no ordinary conductor 
has ever handled his baton, with a queer magic in it—but also 
with their whole bodies, which seemed inspired by the music, so 
that they became, as it were, the incarnate spirit of a fugue 
by Bach or of a melody by Chopin. They did, with the most 
exquisite ease, things which seemed incredibly difficult to the 
human brain and body, such as beating different times with 
different parts of their bodies simultaneously. They im- 
provised rhythms of their own by an intricate code of physical 
movements, and while one girl danced her way about the stage, 


another girl, seated at the piano and watching her, realized 
the silent melody of this physical rhythm, and then translated 
it upon the piano, so that the pattering feet and the pattering 
notes, the swaying of the dancer’s body, the ecstasy of her arms, 
dictated the tune which had never been played before. Mr. 
Jaques-Dalcroze bimself, a master musician, improvised many 
different rhythmic pieces on the piano, and after listening, with 
a childlike attention, to the first few bars, the girls ‘realized’ 
it, and, spontaneously, with a kind of awakened consciousness 
inspired by the instincts of their subconsciousness, danced a 
rhythmical dream, as tho hypnotized. It was dancing, yet 
unlike any dancing that we have seen before. It was an ecstasy 
in rhythm. It seemed as spontaneous as when children jump 
for joy. It revealed in its highest form the mystery and the 
magic of rhythm.” 


The mystery of this new system was revealed to Mr. Jaques- 
Daleroze in a very simple way. He discovered that his students 
of music were able to sing more accurately if they were allowed 
to beat time with their own hands. . He saw, therefore, “‘an 
intimate relation between physical gesture and musical con- 
sciousness.”” So he invented a number of gesture-songs. Then 
he turned his attention to rhythm itself, ‘‘realizing that it is the 
basis not only of all music, but of all art, and indeed of life 
itself.’” Music, however, is the one art that ‘‘most perfectly 
expresses every variety of rhythm, and which has the most 
intimate effect upon the physical sensations and _ spiritual 
emotions.”” Hence: 


‘‘By a series of physical movements and gestures which 
‘realize’ rhythm, the pupils are led on to a stage when their sub- 
consciousness is stored, as it were, with rhythmic melody and 
images, so that at last they gain a joyous liberty of physical 
expression and are able to express not only the greatest master- 
piece of music as translated through their own emotions, but also 
in rhythmical dances to express all that is highest and most 
beautiful in their own individuality. The whole object, indeed, 
of Eurhythmices is to draw out the individuality of the pupils, 
make them realize themselves, and to enable them to express 
their own emotions in a rhythmic way. ‘It is a fact,’ says M. 
Jaques-Daleroze, ‘that very young children taught by my 
method invent: quite naturally physical rhythms such as wo 
have occurred to very few professional musicians. and that my 
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most advanced pupils find monotonous many contemporary 
works, the rhythmic poverty of which shocks neither public nor 
critics.’ 

“It is only recently that the meaning of rhythm has been 
realized, tho it has been dimly perceived throughout all the 
ages. It is the ordered movement that runs, as it were, through 
all beauty. It is to be found in the wind that chases sunlight 
and shadows across the fields, in the ebb and flow of the sea, 
in the revolution of the planets, in the sweeping lines of moun- 
tains and valleys, in the windings of rivers, in the heart-throbs 
of humanity, in all artistic expression, in the order of life itself. 
It has been most clearly revealed in music, which by rhythm 
may stir the highest emotions of men and women. Rhythm 
and vibration in music are the basis of life. Where there is 
rhythm there is order, and where rhythm is lacking there is no 
order. M. Jaques-Dalcroze feels confident that a time will 
come when music will be applied in the broader general sense to 
education, physical as well as mental. He is working along this 
principle, and his system of Eurhythmics, which has many 
thousands of students in Germany, Scandinavia, Russia, 
Switzerland, England, and elsewhere, is likely to revolutionize 
all methods of physical and mental culture. It is a training in 
the joyous liberty of the body and brain, governed by the 
deepest laws of beauty.” 





FUTURISM AND VAUDEVILLE 


HOSE AT A LOSS in trying to ‘‘place”’ Futurism in its 

relation to other arts will be relieved to have this done 

for them by the leader of the movement. He allies 

it with the music-hall show, or vaudeville, as we call it,-only 
he would have the music-hall 


and subsists on the moment. The variety theater is absolutely 
practical because it aims at entertaining and amusing the public 
by performances either comic or startling to the imagination. 
The authors, actors, and mechanics of the variety theater exist 
and conquer their difficulties only for one purpose, that of ever- 
lastingly startling by new inventions. Hence the absolute im- 
possibility of stagnation or repetition, the desperate emulation 
of brain and muscle to beat all previous records in agility, speed, 
strength, complexity, and grace. 

“The variety theater offering the most lucrative medium for 
endless inventive effort most naturally produces what I call the 
Futuristic Wonder, a product of modern mechanism. It presents 
caricature in its fullest form, foolery of the deepest kind, im- 
palpable and delicious irony, absorbing and decisive symbols, 
torrents of irrepressible hilarity, profound analogies between 
human beings and the animal, the vegetable and the mechanical 
world; swift revelations of cynicism, a network of spritely wit, 
puns, and cock-and-bull stories which pleasantly fan the intellect; 
all the scales of laughter to relax the nerves; all the scales of 
such fun, foolery, doltishness, absurdity as insensibly urge the 
soul to the very edge of madness; all the new meanings of light, 
sound, noise, and speech and their mysterious, inexplicable cor- 
respondence with the most unexplored centers of our sensibility. 

“The modern variety theater is the overflowing melting-pot 
of all those elements which are combining to prepare our new 
sensibility. It lends itself to the ironical decomposition of all 
our worn-out prototypes—the beautiful, the great, the solemn, 
the religious, the fierce, the seductive, the terrible; and also to 
the abstract forecasting of those new prototypes which shall 
succeed them. 

‘“‘The variety theater is the only kind of theater where the 
public does not remain static and stupidly passive, but partici- 
pates noisily in the action, singing, beating time with the 

orchestra, giving force to the 





manager try for even more 


actor’s words by unexpected 





daring effects by taking liber- 
ties with the audience, as out- 
lined in some detail below. 
England takes her variety 
theater with a seriousness that 
is little short of awful. It is 
only recently that the King 
and Queen paid their second 
visit to an amusement house 
of that ilk, and now all news- 
paperdom, led by the Bishop 
of Kensington and Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw, is discussing the 
morals of . music-hall shows. 
It is natural that The Daily 
Mail should go them all one 
better by securing Signor 
Marinetti, the leader of the 
Futurist movement, to in- 
terpret the modern music-hall 








tags and queer improvised 
dialogs. 

“In that it brutally strips 
woman of all her veils, of the 
romantic phrases, sighs, and 
sobs which mask and deform 
her. On the other hand, it 
shows up all the most admir- 
able animal qualities of woman, 
her powers of attack and of 
seduction, of treachery, and of 
resistance. The variety theater 
is a school for heroism by 
reason of its various record 
difficulties to be beaten and 





which produce on its stage a 
strong and healthy atmosphere 
of danger (looping the loop on 
a bicycle, in a motor-car, or 
on horseback). The variety 
theater is the only school to 
be recommended to adolescents 
and young people of promise, 
because it explains in the 
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trols the London Times, this 





swiftest and most striking 


variety theater explains and 








journal accepts ‘‘no responsi- 
bility for this effusion, which is sure to interest both those who 
understand it and those who do not.” Signor Marinetti begins 
by expressing the profound disgust felt by all Futurists for the 
contemporary stage, ‘‘because it stupidly fluctuates between 
historic reconstruction (pastiche or plagiarism) and a minute, 
wearying, photographic reproduction of actuality.” But they 
delight, he says, in the music-hall because there, as in the 
smoking-concert, circus, cabaret, and night club, is offered ‘‘the 


only theatrical entertainment worthy of the true Futurist 
spirit.” Why? 


“Futurism exalts the variety theater because, born as it were 
with us, it fortunately has no tradition, no masters, no dogmas, 


most luminously illustrates the 
dominating laws of life: 

“The interpenetration of separate rhythms. 

‘The inevitable nature of lying and contradiction. 

“‘The synthetic combination of speed with transformation. 

“The variety theater is, of course, antiacademical, primitive, 
and ingenuous, and therefore all the more significant by reason 
of the unforeseen nature of all its fumbling efforts. . . . The variety 
theater destroys all that is solemn, sacred, earnest, and pure in 
Art—with a big A. It collaborates with Futurism in the destruc- 
tion of the immortal masterpieces by plagiarizing them, parodying 
them, and by retailing them without style, apparatus, or pity.”’ 


His suggestions for perfecting the music-hall along Futurist 
lines are a trifle startling: 


“Tt is absolutely necessary to abolish every vestige of logic 
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IN DIFFERENT WAYS THEY REALIZE THEMSELVES. 


They are some of Jaques-Dalcroze’s pupils, drawn by Balliol Salmon to show the varying results of music on different temperaments. 








in the performances of the variety theater; to exaggerate luxury; 
multiply contrasts, and give the supreme place on the stage 
to the improbable and the absurd ... green hair, violet 
arms, blue neck, orange chignons, etec.). Futurism wants to 
abolish those Parisian revues whose compére and commére merely 
replace the chorus of the Greek tragedy. Out upon logic and 
consecutive idea! 

‘*To introduce surprize and some necessity for action in the 
audience, I hazard a few random suggestions: To smear gum 
on a stall so that its occupant may be stuck to his seat and excite 
general hilarity. Naturally the evening coat or dress would be 
paid for by the management. To sell the same place to ten 
different persons; obstructions, discussions, and quarrels will 
necessarily follow. To offer free seats to ladies and gentlemen 
who are notoriously cracked, irritable, or eccentrice—calculated 
to provoke immense rows by bizarre or objectionable behavior. 

**To debauch sy stematically all classical art, producing, for 
instance, in one single evening all the Greek, French, and Italian 
tragedies in abridged form. To enliven the works of Beethoven, 
Wagner, Bach, Bellini, Chopin, by cutting into them with 
Neapolitan songs. To soap-carefully the planks of the. stage so 
that the actors may slip up at the most tragic moments. 

‘‘To encourage in every way the genus of the American 
eccentric, all his mechanical grotesque effects, his coarse im- 
agination, his immense brutality, his surprize waistcoats and his 
baggy trousers, deep as a ship’s hold, from which will be brought 
out, with a thousand other cargoes, the great Futurist hilarity 
which shall rejuvenate the face of the earth.” 





THE GREED OF CONCERT AUDIENCES 


quently to resolve themselves into a prodigious Oliver 

Twist in their demands for ‘‘more.’’ Often the request 
begins its utterance before the performer has even had a chance 
to finish his program. Then there is the odd exhibition of 
frenzied women who rush to the edge of the concert platform 
and demand still more of a distinguished pianist, for example, 
quite ignoring his exhausting two hours or more, as the case 
may be. Mr. Josef Hofmann recently taught a Philadelphia 
audience a lesson. After his ‘‘very beautiful performance” of 
a Schumann concerto with the Philadelphia Orchestra at an 
afternoon concert the applause, we are told, lasted fourteen 
minutes. The same demonstration stretched to sixteen, minutes 
in the evening, but Mr. Hofmann played no encore at either. 
The result was grumbling, to which the pianist responds in a 
letter to The Public Ledger: 


‘k AMERICAN CONCERT PUBLIC seem fre- - 


‘‘First of all, I would like your readers to know that I did 
not treat the Philadelphia public in any sense in an exceptional 
manner. It has been a fixt principle with me for many years 


not to play an encore in any orchestra concert. The reasonsfor 
this are two, and they have been accepted and indorsed by the 
most prominent musicians and all the leaders of symphony 
concerts throughout the world. One of these reasons is that the 
piano as an instrument, in comparison with the orchestra, is 
but a monochrome. The orchestra, speaking figuratively, is an 
oil-painting. If we listen from the beginning of a performance 
to the piano alone our ear becomes attuned to this sort of musical 
expression, and we do not miss the absolute colors which only 
an orchestra can produce. A piano alone, however, after we 
have enjoyed all the splendor of colors and the endless volume 
of a big orchestra’s sonority (or the combination of piano and 
orchestra, which even increases the possibilities) can not give 
us any satisfaction whatever, and we can not get back to the 
monochrome-like qualities of a piano and obtain an artistic 
and satisfying result. Such an attempt always brings an anti- 
climax from a musician’s point of view. 

‘This is one reason. But there is another, and a more 
important one. A symphony concert consists of a carefully 
studied musical unity. One piece must harmoniously fit with 
the others. One composition must be chosen with regard to 
the one before it and the one that follows it. The conductor 
who makes up a program not only seeks for the instinctive 
harmony of each work that he selects, but he also tries to bring 
one composition into harmony with all the others on his program. 
Any strange element, therefore, accidentally inserted, such as an 
encore, between the harmoniously arranged compositions neces- 
sarily causes a dissonance and upsets the artistic proportions. 
Being a sincere admirer of art, and therefore of proportions, | 
am always anxious to eliminate every personal element, such a 
a desire for personal success, when I play with an orchestra in 
a symphonic concert, and do my best to help the artistic cause 
of the concert as a whole. 

“‘T assure you that these were the reasons that actuated 
my refusal to give an encore, and J regret that I was the caus 
of the delay in the performances through the misunderstanding 
between the public and myself.” 


The Public Ledger sustains Mr. Hofmann’s position and adds 
a rebuke to the applauders, who caused ‘‘a great many persols 
who went to the Academy to hear music, and not to listen to 
hand-clapping, stamping, and whistling,” to be defrauded, for 
in many instances they me trains to catch or engagements 
to keep.. It adds: 


“In Mr. Hofmann’s case it was not for a moment a question 
of .unwillingness to play. His recital programs have alway 
given proof of his unstinted generosity when he was the 
artist and the piano the only instrument. His courageoll 
defense of his own ethical standards as a thoughtful and sincer 
musician raises the whole issue of the propriety of destroying tht 
integrity of the thoughtful arrangement of a symphony prograll: 

“Those who approve of the maintenance of the highe 
standards and ideals in musical art must admit the validity 
of the arguments which he advances.” 
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be given in five centuries, probably, was performed last 

year at Pomfret, Connecticut. With the same spon- 
tanecs impulse, says Ella M. Boult, as religious ceremonial in 
early England developed into the miracle-play, so these scenes 
took form in the little New England town. Furthermore, 
“even as the Passion Play has become a part of Oberam- 
mergiu, so the Pantomime of the Nativity has become a 
fixt nd solemn feast 


| FIRST REPRESENTATION of the Nativity to 


A PANTOMIME OF THE NATIVITY 








‘** As to vocation we are largely working people, and are of all 
trades—domestie workers, day-laborers, carpenters and build- 
ers, preachers, teachers, painters, plumbers, merchants, farmers. 
It is true that in our community we have a large number of the 
leisure class, so called. Who shall say that they are not the 
busiest of all classes? _ Certainly from them we draw a sympa- 
thetic and helpful portion of our membership.” 


The festival, it was seen, must reach all and represent all. 
“It must be joyous, 





at Pomfret.”’ In scene 
after scene, with music 
or spoken word accom- 
panying the action, the 
little drama of Christ’s 
birth was presented. It 
was ©. formidable set- 
ting, declares the writer 
in Country Life in 
America: ‘‘a New Eng- 
land village of most un- 
yielding traditions, com- 
plicated—not tempered 
—with every sort of 
modern cosmopolitan 
influence.” ‘‘ Nothing 
could be more out of 
the ordinary than the 
enactment of these holy 
mysteries of Bethlehem 
in any modern Ameri- 
ean village.” This is 
the tale of what was 
done: 


sor 


wo months earlier 
our Neighborhood Asso- 
ciation had been organ- 
ized, and had already 
proved itself responsive 
to every call upon it. 
We had not believed 
that its varying ele- 
ments would make com- 
mon cause so readily. 
It had developed a sur- 
prizing unity of inter- 
ests, and a sympathetic 
and hearty cooperation 
in developing those in- 
terests. And now Christ- 
mas was approaching, 


Pictures by Ella M. Boult aud Beatrice Stevens. 








THE MANGER IN PANTOMIME. 


The Christmas story has become an annual observance at Pomfret, Conn., as the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau is given decennially. In both cases the actors are 
drawn from the local community, whose devout spirit no art could teach. 


comforting, uplifting”’: 


““Above — everything 
else it must be express- 
ive of the great event 
that it commemorates. 
Throughout the ages 
Christmas has never 
weakened in its tre- 
mendous _ significance. 
Bells ring, candles glow, 
greetings and gifts and 
good cheer abound; but 
always, below’ these 
surface manifestations, 
there is the Manger at 
Bethlehem, the trans- 
figured Mother, the 
pondering Joseph, the 
dumb brutes, the night, 
the stars, the shepherds 
keeping watch over their 
flocks by night, the 
glory of the Lord, the 
heavenly hosts, the 
miracle of miracles. 
Our impulse was _ to- 
ward the wonderful 
reality. We did not 
approach the  under- 
taking without trepida- 
tion. With material so 
heterogeneous, could we 
maintain the solemnity 
of our subject, sacred in 
itself and wrapt round 
with centuries of mys- 
tical beauty? 

‘‘Our shepherds were 
boys from the farms; 
our angelic hosts were 
made up of girls in their 
teens; our wise men 
were, onea Frenchman, 
one a Moor, and one 
a native of New Eng- 








supreme season of fes- : 

tival and celebration. What should we do to commeniorate it 
—we, whose very foundation-stone was brotherhood, community 
of interests, fellowship, good will? 

“Back of us were three church societies: the Congregational, 
sentinel and saint of every New England village; the Episcopal, 
always proudly assured in its sense of power; and the far-reach- 
Ing, never-flagging Roman Catholic. All three are generous in 
their response to the material demands of Christmas, as they 
are devout in spiritual ministrations at this and all seasons of 
the year. From all three, and from without the church, we draw 
our membership. Not only are we of many creeds, but of many 
Vocations, and especially of many nations. Our Irish and 
Swedish membership equals our native Puritan element; we 
have a number of English and Scotch members, and a few Swiss, 
Italian, Portuguese, Canadians, and negroes. 


land stock; by trade 
they were a plumber, a 
day-laborer, and the village storekeeper and postmaster; the 
retinues of the Magi were schoolboys, as full of life and spirit 
and mischief as the average boy; Joseph was an Italian laborer, 
Mary a young Irish girl. The only representative of the brute 
world was Laddie, our beautiful collie, typical of the shep- 
herd’s calling. Laddie had had no more dramatic training 
than the others, but his instinct proved, like theirs, perfect. 
When, a few months later, he died, he was mourned far and 
wide as the ‘dog that came with the shepherds to see the Babe 
in the manger.’ : 
“The event proved that faith in our people, however great, 
was still less than their due. Nothing more beautiful came of 
our miracle-play than the devout spirit of our young actors. 
It seemed to our Italian workman an astounding thing that he 
should take the réle of San Giuseppe, but no art could have taught 
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A FRENCHMAN. 





A FARM BOY. 
A SHEPHERD AND TWO OF THE MAGI. 


All nations, classes, and trades are represented on a basis of equality in the Pomfret pantomime of ‘‘ The Nativity.”’ 





him the profound gravity that he assumed. It came from 
within, from the solemn realization of the verities. There is 
sométimes in human nature a certain simplicity that responds 
like the heart of a child to the elemental without. This quality, 
nurtured beyond any doubt by country, life, has shown itself 
more and more to be characteristic of our people. 

**When the curtain fell upon the last scene of our little drama 
there was silence—a silence of deep emotion. The lights came 
on with an incongruous glare, thrusting us with a rude jolt 
forward into the.twentieth century. They disclosed an audience 
unable to speak. The ‘Silent Night’ melody that still filled 
the air resolved itself again into words in an effort to make 
articulate the spell that kept us dumb. Haydn, even in his 
greatest masterpieces, never surpassed this theme in its elemental, 
pastoral quality, so touchingly eloquent of the open country, 
the starlight, the rudeness and homeliness of the stable, the 
peace, the calm, the vastness of the event. It is not without 
significance that it was this hymn which opened the services 
about the first great public Christmas-tree in Madison Square, 
New York, last December.” 





A TEMPERANCE LESSON FROM EUROPE 


ITH LIQUOR-DRINKING in disfavor in high 
W places, and its sale widely forbidden, this country 
is nevertheless consuming more liquor per capita 
every year, while in Europe, where ‘‘everybody drinks,” the 
consumption of intoxicants is decreasing. At least, one eminent 
temperance worker, Dr. Wilbur F..Crafts, believes such to be the 
ease. He calls it ‘‘the riddle of reformers the world over,’’ that 
‘‘eountries with little or no prohibition are decisively reducing 
the national per capita consumption of liquors, while the United 
States, with more prohibition than any other country, has never 
succeeded in accomplishing such reduction in the nation as a 
whole, except temporarily in years of financial depression.” 
Here are some of the facts, as Dr. Crafts cites them in The 
Continent (Chicago): 


‘‘T got directly from the German Government in Berlin official 
figures showing that the per capita consumption of beer in 
Germany steadily decreased from 125.1 liters (about 114% quarts 
to the liter) in 1900 to 98.6 in 1910. An unusual summer sent 
this consumption thermometer up to 106.4 in 1911, but it was 
still 19 liters below the figures of 1900. The consumption of 
distilled liquors also decreased, but in less marked dégree. 
Germany still consumes nearly twice as much beer per capita as the 
United States, and twice as much per capita of stronger liquor 
—a conclusive answer to those who argue that free use of beer will 
displace whisky. 

“The fact to be faced is that Germany, with no prohibition and 
no temperance lesson laws, is steadily reducing the per capita con- 





sumption of liquors by out-of-school temperance education and 
organization; that is, by an organized abstinence movement led 
by university professors and the Emperor, and by labor leaders. 
An authoritative statement of the Emperor’s near-abstinence 
is that ‘the Emperor takes alcohol only as far as the duties of 
representation require.’ The first known abstainer in Germany 
heroically took the pledge so recently as 1893 in the face of uni- 
versal ridicule, and now there is a third of a million not only 
pledged but organized in local lodges of Good Templars and other 
societies, to whose ranks 100,000 were added last year. 

“Bulgaria, with no prohibition, has only one-eighth as large a 
per capita consumption as Germany and only one-fourth as large 
as ours, in part because of the temperance literature circulated 
by a missionary, Rev. J. F. Clarke, but more because of the moral 
influence for abstinence of Mohammedan scruples. 

“‘In Holland, with no help from legislation, there has been a per 
capita reduction directly due to an abstinence movement dis- 
tinctly Christian, led by the minority of abstaining preachers. . 

“In Great Britain there has been a reduction of consumption 
with not even a local-option law, until recently for Scotland only. 
But every third child is enlisted early in abstaining juvenile 
temperance societies. 

“Norway, with only a little ‘dry’ territory as yet, has reduced 
the consumption and corisequences of drink, not by the now 
discredited ‘Norwegian system’ of so-called ‘disinterested man- 
agement’ with its 4 per cent. dividends and good salaries and big 
subsidies, but by local option in part and chiefly by the organiza- 
tion of every tenth person in total-abstinence' armies. In 
Sweden there is reduced consumption also with little aid from 
law as yet. Of the Socialist members of Parliament eighty-four 
are total abstainers and workers for prohibition. Of the total 
350 members of Parliament 153 are avowed and aggressive 
abstainers.”’ 


So, remarks Dr. Crafts, ‘‘dry land”’ is in sight ‘‘as far away as 
Scandinavia,’’ and he adds: 


“The only thing that might prevent the early enactment d 
prohibition there is the amazing failure of Americans to reduce — 


our per capita consumption of liquors and the non-enforcement 


of ‘dry? laws, which partly explains it; and the still more funda 


mental reason for it, that we have grossly neglected educational 
temperance work in public schools and even in Sunday-schools, 


and most of all out of school, and have not given due effort to the 


enlistment and organization of abstainers.”’ 


We have done much in this country. 


big cities were manifestly beyond the reach of prohibition we 
have seldom even tried to pledge individuals there and or 
ganize them to help each other in the good old way, with the 
result that the city facilittes for drinking have been increased 


rather than restricted, and the increase in consumption of 


liquors in the cities has more than offset the decrease in more 





‘*We have reduced the © 
per capita consumption of liquors by local and larger prohibition 
in the mostly rural ‘dry’ areas”; but, we are told, ‘‘because the © 
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rural territory.””. What we need, says Dr. Crafts, ‘‘is not less 
legislation, but more education.”” As he thinks, 


“There are good reasons to believe the prohibition cause would 
be much further ahead in the Old World but for the big question 
mark that many sheriffs and judges of Maine have put into the 
legislation there. Prohibition for foreign lands is at this hour 
being delayed by every true report of non-enforcement in Amer- 
jean ‘dry’ territory, and most of all by our failure to reduce per 
capita consumption, for which preachers and teachers and 
Christian parents who have not promoted organized abstinence 
must share the blame. 

“The world-wide injury done by our neglect to elect faithful 
executives and promote personal abstinence will become tragic 
in its effect on other lands if there is not a marked change for the 
better before the fifteenth international congress on alcoholism 
brings here in 1915 a-host of antialecohol experts who will take 
pains to see for themselves just what we are doing and are not 
doing.” 





MILLIONS FOR CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
~ TIONS 


“NOUR MILLIONS might not seem too large a sum for 
k New York to devote to the Christian welfare of its 
young men and women. The upshot of its two weeks’ 
campaign proved the surmise a fact. Philadelphia had raised 
$1,000,000 by the ‘‘whirlwind”’ methods advocated by Mr. 
Charles S.. Ward, and other places had given in their proportions. 
Besides, the whirlwind collector was again ‘‘on the job”’ and 
had 1,000 assistants to spread the appeal. The two weeks 
found the sum short by a few hundred thousands, but twenty- 
four hours’ grace completed and exceeded the goal by over 
$52,000. No contribution was regarded as too small, tho 
some were looked upon, perhaps humorously, as too large. 
From a penny to $500,000 was asked. Above the latter sum 
it was thought not wise to go so as not to spoil the fun of cam- 
paigning. Mr. John D. Rockefeller stands alone as the giver of 
the maximum, but the second largest giver is Mrs. Willard 
D. Straight, who contributed $300,000. The impression that 
the entire amount was raised in fifteen days, however, needs 
some slight correction. It was a year ago that the efforts 
began. At that time five women—Miss Grace Dodge, Mrs. 
Finley Shepard, Mrs. Willard D. Straight, Mrs. Clarence 
Hyde, and Mrs. John French—contributed $800,000 for the 
National Board Building and the site on which it stands. This 
building, at Lexington Avenue and Fifty-second Street, is com- 
pleted and in working order. Most of the remaining $4,000,000 
will be apportioned to building purposes for the two associations, 
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the women’s branch getting three-fourths of the fund. The 
distribution is as follows: 


Younc Women’s ASSOCIATION 


prires Wine eo OR $600,000 
PEMriere WE. oS Ss ce SA OE 500,000 
MORTUNE HOMO... 2s eS eae 850,000 
Central Club for Nurses.................0..0.005. 400,000 
Weet- Side Branch: :). 2 ae ee. 50,000 
Building for Colored Women’s Branch.............. 100,000 
Current expenses (two years)..................24.. 150,000 
Equipment and adjustment....................... 50,000 
National board building............2.............. 800,000 

MMMM arc coy Si, NG eden aE? yeas So bw Ae Bee ok $3,000,000 

YounGc Men’s ASSOCIATION 

Bowery Draenei) Ok eee BS ees $390,000 
MT Pek. exe eet SESS Ow eed Bae 360,000 
Colored Men’s branch........ 2 RB PAS eo eee Mirae ae 150,000 
Williamsbridge branch....................-0-0005. 40,000 
Intercollegiate branch..................-0...2005. 20,000 
Contingent and adjustment fund................... 40,000 

SE oe as eee cial e BARS CELTS SUN ebhee $1,000,000 


Mr. George W. Perkins, chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, was interviewed during the course of the campaign, 
and sought to correct any notion that the buildings were to be 
places where girls could ‘‘hang round and loaf.’ ‘‘They are to 
help girls who want to help themselves.” The Sun, which 
publishes his interview, quotes him further: 


‘Tt is a mistake to think that the buildings will be charitable 
or philanthropic institutions when they are to be made as nearly 
self-supporting as possible. This money will be expended 
on eight or nine handsome buildings, and will form a number 
of centers in different parts of the city that are convenient. 

“There will be one building for the colored women’s branch, 
which will afford up-to-date advantages for physical, social, 
educational, and religious work. There will be another building 
on the East Side above Twenty-third Street where young 
women who are strangers in the city can live and study their 
various professions; and still another in Harlem for a similar 
purpose. Then there will be several boarding-houses for girls 
who are studying stenography and the practical sides of business 
life. Then there will be one building for trained nurses in some 
convenient center where they can secure rooms and board at 
reasonable rates while they are practising their profession. 

‘‘Some of the money will be used to meet the expenses of 
these various undertakings as they become more and more self- 


supporting, while other portions of the money will be used to — 


equip the buildings of the associations and adjust increases 
over estimates in other items of the budget. 
‘‘There have been comments that the campaign for this fund 
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MRS. WILLARD D. STRAIGHT, GEORGE W. PERKINS, 





HENRY C. FRICK, 
$300,000. $50,000. $100,000. $500,000. 


° SOME BIG GIVERS TO THE Y. W.'C. A. AND Y. M. C. A. FUND. 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, MRS. FINLEY J. SHEPARD, 


$200,000. 
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will hinder other campaigns for similar pur- 
poses. I think this is a mistake, too. I be- 
lieve that the more people give the more 
they will want to give. In this direction our 
campaign has been an educational one in 
that it has shown that people can give, and 
also has shown them how to give; and I be- 
lieve that when once aroused they will give 
even more than they would have given other- 
wise in other and similar campaigns.” 


Mr. Perkins also seeks to refute the charge 
that New York is merely "a community of 
dollar-chasers. Thus: 


“The criticism was launched on us that we 
lacked spirituality; that we lived in ‘lobster 
palaces,’ looked on Wall Street as our happy 
hunting-ground, and regarded our churches 
chiefly as centers of fashion. 

‘““Any one who had served as I did, 
as Executive Committee Chairman of the 
Y. W.C. A.-Y. M. C. A. whirlwind campaign, 
must have come to the conclusion that 
those who criticized New York in the former 
ways were wrong. In the two weeks during 
which we raised the $4,000,000 plus, which 
has been obtained for the two Christian As- 
sociations, I saw thousands of instances of 
deep feeling and wide liberality on the part 
of New Yorkers. Case after case came to 
my attention in which dwellers in this city 
in all walks of life proved their ability to 
give unselfish devotion to a great purpose. 
I had occasion to note the broad generosity 
of women like Miss Grace H. Dodge, Mrs. 
Willard D. Straight, Mrs. Finley J. Shepard, 
and others whose gifts to the fund ran into 
six figures. 

‘“‘T also learned of many self-supporting 
women and small-salaried men who doubtless 
deprived themselves of comforts to aid the 
cause. There were wives of wealthy men who 
drew big checks payable to the Joint Cam- 
paign Committee. There were women in 
moderate circumstances who gave their time 
as well as their money to active work in ob- 
taining subscriptions. There were shop-girls 
and factory workers who subscribed for dollars, 
dimes, and even nickels. 

“The fact is that the big Christian As- 
sociation campaign resulted in the awakening 
of the city to what it owed to its young woman- 
hood and young manhood. It was a prac- 
tical, profitable, human revival—a glowing 
contrast to the old-fashioned revivals which 
consisted largely of ardor and bore little 
fruit of achievement. The gigantic uplift 
movement for the young women 











Copyrighted by Alfred Stearns. 
THE MONEY DIAL. 
The huge electric dial on the 
Metropolitan tower marked the 
daily stages of the march to 
$4.000,000. It registers here the 
result on the fifteenth day. 








campaign first started several conferences | 


were held at the homes of prominent wo: 
and Mrs. Ransome was one of those who told 
of the needs of the different phases of the work, 

““One afternoon one of the officers of the 
association, while listening to Mrs. Ransome, 
noticed that the drawing-room door wag 
cautiously opened a crack and remained ajar 
till the end of the conference. After it was 
over the surprize of the women in charge 
was great when the old colored butler came 
up and deferentially asked for a pledge blank. 
It was given to him. When he handed it 
back they almost doubted their eyes when 
they read the amount onit. The old butler 
had subscribed $1,000. They appealed to 
the mistress of the house. Did she suppose 
he had so much money as that? Ough: they 
to take it, even if he had it to give? 

‘** Yes,’ said his employer, ‘he probab!y has 
it. He has been in.our family thirty vears, 
and he has saved his money. If he wants to 
give that amount for the benefit of his own, 
people, let him doit. Itisa great thing for 
them and for him.’”’ 





PLANNING’ BIBLE READINGS FOR 
SCHOOLS—Christian educators have been 
looking for a way: to retain the benefits de 
rived from Bible reading in the public schools 
and yet meet the objections raised hiiherto 
by Catholics, Jews, Protestants, and free 
thinkers. These objections, in some cases 
based upon the use of certain versions of the 
Scriptures or the reading of certain passages, 
have in various localities been so strongly 
supported as to bring about the prohibition 


of Bible reading in the public schools. It is | 


now being urged by a moral and social com- 
mission in Washington, and by agencies in 
some churches, so The Christian Intelligencer 
(Ref., New York) informs us, ‘‘that leaders 
in all religious bodies in this country get to- 
gether and agree upon a series of readings, so 
that States compelling Bible readings in pub- 
lic schools may have the best possible series, 
and States not permitting or requiring them 
may consent to do so.”” One Australian plan 
is particularly recommended for use in this 
country. Says The Christian Intelligencer: 


‘This plan, in its first part, consists of Bible 
selections for all five mornings 





and young men of the city 
leads to the conviction that 
when broad-gage, two-fisted, 
substantial philanthropy is 
needed, the place to seek it is 
our own good old generous 
New York.” 


A single instance of the self- 
devotion Mr. Perkins speaks 
of is given by the New York 
Times concerning the coloréd 
people. They have ‘‘ worked 
like Trojans, bringing in each 
day $2,000 or $3,000 which 
they had collected in small 
sums.” We read: 


‘‘Mrs. Ransome, the presi- 
dent of the women’s branch, 
is the wife of a colored Baptist 
minister and a _ wonderful 
speaker herself. When the 








THE DOWN-TOWN DIAL, 


‘Before the plot at the corner of Wall and Broad Streets where the 
new building for J. P. Morgan & Co. will stand. 


of every week throughout the 
year taken wholly from the Old 
Testament. .They are of such 
character that Catholics, Jews, 
and Protestants approve. 
Moreover, they are selections 
that appeal to the heroic in 
young people, and that are of 
special value as _ literature. 
There are passages from early 
poet prophets, stories about 
heroic men who went about 
doing good. What wise men 
of old said about riches and 
industry, and stories of songs 
and of shepherds. . . . The 
Australian plan puts into effect 
addresses by teachers on Bible 
characters like Job, Isaiab, 
David, and Solomon ‘of the 
same character as are givell 
in public schools upon Shakes 
peare, Browning, Washington, 
and Lincoln.” 
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Blacker, J. F. 
Continental Pottery: 
George W. Jacobs & Co.. 


e ABC of Collecting Old 
Pp. 315. Philadelphia: 


Without pretending to be a complete 
history of old continental pottery, or a 
full and entire description of the various 
wares included in that category, this book 
will = useful to those who need it, and may 
sugge:t a fresh field to the collector or to 
the nan who requires a hobby. It deals 
with ceramic productions of several peoples 
throuzh a considerable space of time: 
France, Germany, Sweden, Denmark, 
Switzerland, Holland, Italy, Persia, and 
Spain, giving as far-as possible the char- 
acteristics of the pottery peculiar: to differ- 
ent cities, the names and inventions of 
men identified with the ‘‘Fabrique,”’ and 
records specimens of their best productions. 
We read of the three different kinds of 
“Glazing” and the highly interesting ac- 
count of the combination of metallic sub- 
stances with the various results obtained in 
color, durability, and beauty. If this is 
only the ‘‘A B C” of collecting, an 
amateur will not be tempted to learn the 
whole alphabet, but he can not fail to be 
interested in this clear and ‘compre- 
hensive explanation of the subject. The 
author describes the historical foundation 
of the several types, the introduction of 
improvements, and gives an account of the 
great men connected with each change. 
Then he gives an exhaustive list of all the 


- private signature marks for the various 


wares. Many illustrations aid materially 
in helping the reader to appreciate the 
artistic development in ceramic art. 


Dickens, Charles. The Old Curiosity Shop. 
With 21 Full- Color Plates by Frank Reynol 
RI. Pp. 359. ndon and New York: Hodder & 
Sionchton (George H. Doran Co.). Price $5. 

As our children enter the fields of 
romance lying beyond Mother Goose 
rimes, and discover a world of books, 
strange and wonderful, how important it is 
that the illustrations of those books should 
not belie and belittle the ideals the child 
gathers from the printed pages. Who has 
not had the disappointment of looking for 
the beloved hero’s picture only to find that 
he falls far below the description? It is 
with satisfaction, therefore, that one 
turns to the beautiful new holiday edition 
of Charles Dickens’s ‘‘Old Curiosity 
Shop,” illustrated in soft, lovely colors by 
Frank Reynolds. People who have long 
known and loved Little Nell and her 
pathetic grandfather will enjoy seeing 
them as Reynolds gives them to us. The 
frontispiece of the grandfather standing in 
the midst of fantastic carvings and suits of 
mail, with a rich background of dim and 
faded colors, is the key-note to the type 
of work Reynolds has done throughout. 

We see the picture of Litile Nell, so in- 
hocent and pretty, with the patient, wait- 
ing look upon her face, and her little hand 
clasped in that of the grandfather; that 
little hand which ever led him on through 
all their wanderings. Then we see the 
figure of Quilp, the little slavey, the poor 
Marchioness, and, farther along, the jolly 
ted face of portly Mrs. Jarley. Who has 


not made a mental picture of Mrs. Jarley? 





Whoever has must admit that Mr. Reyn- 
olds’s picture is Mrs. Jarley to the life. 
In these illustrations we see all the wild 
and grotesque companions who sur- 
rounded Little Nell. The volume itself is 
beautifully printed and bound, and is alto- 
gether such a book as a new acquaintance 
or an old friend of Dickens might well be 
proud to receive as a gift. 


Filon, Augustus, Memoirs of the Prince Im- 
(1856-1879). iat pp. 248. New York: Little, 
rown & Co. $4 net. 

There is something melancholy in read- 
ing the life of a Prince Imperial when 
the Empire to which he belonged and to 
whose crown he would have succeeded 
has vanished into the realm of ancient 
history. Yet Mr. Filon has invested with 
a very living interest this record of a life 
which began with such promise and ended 
under such pathetic circumstances in 
Africa, where he was fighting with the army 
of England, under whose traditions he had 
been educated at Woolwich. Prince Na- 
poleon was a man, as he had been a boy, of 
many talents, and his tutor in this richly 
illustrated biography gives us a vivid 
account of his charming personality and 
brilliant mind. The multitude of illus- 
trations bring before our eyes a clear ac- 
count of the contemporary celebrities 
among whom he lived and by whom he was 
trained. A better account of the inside 
world of the French Empire under Napo- 
leon III. can not be found, excepting 
by turning over an immense amount of 
historic literature in the shape of letters 
and individual memoirs. The illustrations 
altho profuse are always to the point. 
They cover fifty-three pages and are mostly 
photographic reproductions. 

Gastine, L. Madame Tallien. Translated from the 
French by G. Lewis May. 8vo, pp. 348. New York: 
John Lane Co. $3.50. 

The story of the French Revolution, 
when ‘‘the old order changed, giving place 
to new,” has no brighter figure in those who 
played their various parts on the bloody 
stage than Madame Tallien. We say 
brighter, because brightness rather than 
more solid qualities was the order of the 
day among the ladies, married or mis- 
tresses, who thronged the drawing-rooms 
of Barras in the Luxembourg when he 
was apparently the central power of the 
Directory. The guillotine was doing its 
deadly work. The heads of Fabre d’EKg- 
lantine, Camille Desmoulins, Danton, and 
Hébert had already by the year 1794 
fallen into its basket. After the Ninth 
Thermidor people who had been cowed 
and driven into “‘living like brute beasts 
as a sort of voluntary debasement drew 
breath once more.” The tyrant was 
crusht and died a horrible death and 
people were eagerly inquiring in Paris, 
‘‘Who is this Tallien that dared to brave 
the Jacobin leader? Who is the woman 
that armed him with a dagger to strike a 
blow for the freedom of France?” The 
answer that was given them was Theresia 
Tallien, and that legend is still repeated, 
altho it is one of the objects of M. Gastine’s 


work to disprove it. 


SOME OF THE HOLIDAY BOOKS 


Theresia was the daughter of a famous 
banker of the Spanish Court, the wealthy 
Francisco Cabarrus. Her incomparable 
beauty had early made her famous. In 
1788, when she was fourteen or fifteen 
years old, she was married to Fontenay, a 
young counselor in the parliament of 
Louis XVI. But the name of her ad- 
mirers was legion and she numbered among 
them Lameth, Le Pelletier, De Condorcet, 
and other young nobles who were reveling 
in philosophical dreams of a new political 
Utopia. In 1793 she paid for her vagaries 
by being divorced from Fontenay. She 
retired to live with her relations at Bor- 
deaux, but for some crime or folly was cast 
into prison, where she was eventually con- 
demned to the guillotine. But Tallien, 
the revolutionary leader, came to Bordeaux 
and when he saw her in her cell ‘‘he fell in 
love with her and won her freedom and her 
heart.’’ Those who wish to follow further 
the career of this gifted and beautiful but 
unprincipled woman, whose name is not to 
be found in ordinary encyclopedias, should 
read the present sparkling and eloquent 
book. The portraits are exceptionally good, 
but perhaps the best idea of a lady who 
was so eminent as a social figure will be 
found in the following passage, quoted 
by Mr. Gastine from the writings of a 
contemporary of la belle Tallien, styled 
‘‘Notre Dame de Thermidor.”’ She was 
then living at the Luxembourg as the 
mistress of the brutal Barras: 


“The center of attraction at Barras’s 
establishment and at his fétes was Madame 
Tallien. I have alluded to this celebrated 
woman in several of my works, but I do not 
think that any of my descriptions of her 
ew an ade g. vosgyrb impression of what she 
really was. beauty, of which the 
sculptures of a aa give us but an in- 
complete idea, a charm not met with 
in the types of Greece and Rome. She was 
a Spaniard, and those distinguishing 
characteristics which belong to the young 
women of Cadiz were possest by her in 
perfection. Her hands, her arms, her 
teeth, all were admirable. Her smile be- 
tokened wit and delicacy of perception 
(qualities which were hers in no small 
degree), and gave such animation to. her 
countenance that people who beheld her 
for the first time often. gave vent to an 
involuntary cry of admiration. 

‘‘Her wit was at once quick and good- 
natured, and people who talked with her 
were sorry when the conversation had to be 
brought to a close. She possest both tact 
and judgment. Her acts of kindness, tho 
not carelessly indiscriminate, covered a 
wide field, and rarely did she reject an 
appeal for help when it was in her power 
to bestow it. Kindness of heart lends an 
additional charm to the beauty of beautiful 
woman. She pleased more than other 
women because of her goodness of heart. 
How often have I not remarked on this 
with regard to Madame Récamier. 

“Madame Tallien was.extremely elegant. 
She set, she ordained the fashion, and’ this 
was unfortunate because it frequently 
happened that an adornment quite suited 
to = bewitching features was thoroughly 
unbecoming to other people. She had 


taken to: wearing ’a;sort of semi-Grecian 
costume that became her admirably. It 
was plain, almost severe, and she wore it. 
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There is no. office 
requirement that this 
line will not fill. 


Send for our ¢atalog 

No. 6213, and we will — 

give youthename —s_ 

of our dealer in your — 
‘ town, es : 


The Macey Company, 
1526 Division Ave., S.E. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Designers and makers 
of Library Cases and 
Filing Appliances. 































A Star Razor purchased today will 

be just as efficient 20 years from now 

—with ordinary care a Star blade will 
give 8,000 shaves—there is no expense 
for extra blades. 

You'll be everlastingly satisfied with the real razor 


blade made safe. Best for tenderest face or 
toughest beard. 


Ask your friends—ask your dealer or ask us. 


Kampfe Brothers 
Since 1875 
8-12 Reade St., N. Y. City 
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with consummate grace. It quite dis- 
posed of the idea that a pretty woman is 
made prettier by adornment.” 

Gooding, Paul. Picturesque New Zealand. 
With Illustrations from pe a ina and a. Large 
8vo, pp. 348 Boston and New York: ‘oughton 
Mifflin Co. $3.50 net. 

The main purpose of this book, the 
author tells us, is to offer the public an 
intimate picture of New Zealand and its 
people. It is a descriptive panorama of 
Maoriland written with a picturesque pen 
in an interesting way by a keen observer. 
Only brief reference is made to the in- 
dustrial and sociological problems of the 
Dominion, but Macaulay’s pet figure is by 
no means neglécted, for, besides numerous 
references throughout the volume, ap 
entire chapter is devoted to the Maoris 


Niand their “King,” the great Mahuta. 


This interesting race is fast passing away; 
the Maori is being superseded—absorbed 
by the pakehas. Hear the lament of Chief 
Te Huki: ‘‘We have Maori features, true, 
but our skins are pakeha. The tide has 
turned, and is slowly but surely flowing 
out into oblivion. When the tide turns 
again it will be pakeha.’’ So the white 
man’s advancing civilization is repeating 
in New Zealand the work it has done so 
effectively with the American Indian in 
the United States. 

As is well known, New Zealand owes its 
commercial position in the world to-day to 
its wool, the export of which yields about 
one-third of the total value of all exports. 
The industrial life of the Dominion de- 
pends upon its sheep. The desirable 
immigrant, however, finds conditions fa- 
vorable to him. No longer does ‘‘dog-in- 
the-manger” landlordism prevail, and 
opportunity to become a landowner is 
afforded at a fair price and on easy terms, 
and the State will advance the settler the 
funds to develop his land on a long-time 
stipulation at a low rate of interest. The 
private wealth per capita of the country 
is about $1,800. Speaking generally, there 
is no pauperism, for the Dominion is a far 
more prosperous land than most older 
countries. Nor are there slums as slums 
are known in the great cities of the northern 
hemisphere. This book, carefully printed 
as it is, embellished with numerous illus- 
trations, and containing a copious index, 
lacks one feature—a concise glossary of 
the many Maori terms used by its author, 
for the meanings of these are not yet so 
well known as to warrant the omission. 

Housman, Laurence. Princess Badura. A Tale 
Retold from the ‘‘Arabian Nights.”” With Ten Full- 
page Color Plates by Edmund Dulac. La 113. Lon- 
don and New York: Hodder & Stoughton (George 
H. Doran Co.). Price $3. : 

Far back in the days of our youth, 
probably every one of us burned the mid- 
night oil to peruse the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,” 
and one of the favorite tales was ‘‘ Princess 
Badura.” In the new holiday edition con- 
taining this story retold by Laurence 
Housman and illustrated by Edmund 
Dulac, we revel again in all the joys and 


mysterious sorrows of that ill-fated prin-}. 


cess. Told in simple words which children 
may easily understand, clothed in large 
and beautiful print, and illustrated by 
gorgeous imaginative pictures of the Orient, 
it is a gift which will open a new field of 
romance to the child who receives the book 
on Christmas morning. How could any 
King of China, in the days of fairies and 
genii, look a bit different from the picture 
illustrating the King and Badura? Any 
child would recognize him at once. The 
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meeting of Camaralzaman and Badura : 


shown us in a delicately colored illustration, 
which, however, looks a bit more Japanese 
than Chinese in character. Mr. Dulag 
excels most, perhaps, in his purely imag. 
inative pictures. The meeting in the air 


of Dahnash and Meymooneh, the two genii, 
is pictured in somber, mysterious colorings 


with sweeping lines. All the richness of 
the Orient is shown in the final marriage 
procession. The picture of the elephant 
looming monstrous against the dark sky, 
clothed in rainbow trappings, with the 
beauteous princess reclining in the howdah 
while shouting subjects march beside, is a 
fitting close to such a tale, and lingers long 
in the memory in all its gorgeousness, 
The treatment of an individual story from 
the ‘“‘Arabian Nights’ opens a new field 
to publishers of children’s books. This 
will be especially appreciated by younger 
children, to whom the full volumes of the 
“Arabian Nights” are too prolix for en- 
joy ment. 

Lodge, Henry Cabot. Early Memories. 8vo, 
pp. 362. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50, 

There is nothing quite so delightful to 
read as the autobiography of a distin- 
guished man—and especially of a man who 
has passed through the vicissitudes of so 
interesting a period in our history as the 
later decades of the nineteenth century. 
We love to take a stroll with Rousseau, 
we love the sparkling gossip of Horace 
Walpole, we are captivated by the naiveté 
and wit of Pepys, sometimes we dip with 
joy into the letters of Jerome, the Confes- 
sions of Augustine, or the musings of 
Marcus Aurelius. If we prefer to live in 


the atmosphere of modern life in its widest . 


and most cosmopolitan sense, we are wise 
in turning to the ‘“‘Early Memories’’ of 
Mr. Lodge, one of the sweetest and frankest 
of, self-revelations that can be found in 
modern literature. It is nice to see that 
the author has put on his title-page a 
motto from Catullus, but we are unreason- 
able enough to desiderate a few illustra- 
tions of places and portraits, for, as Horace 
and Herodotus agree, the eye is more easily 
instructed than the ear or the sense of 
reading printed matter. To speak of the 
historic value of this review of Senator 
Lodge’s account of himself we can only 
say that such an autobiographical sketch 
is a valuable contribution to the history 
of Harvard, of the Civil War, and the 
Spanish-American history of this con- 
tinent. The book is equipped with an ex- 
cellent index. 


Mannix, William Francis, edited by. Memoirs 
of LiHung Chang. With an Introduction by Hon. 
John W. Foster. 8vo, pp.288. Boston and New York: 
The Houghton Mifflin €o. $3 net. 

Since China emerged from her medieval 
stagnation and became a modern power 
there has arisen no brighter and more 
sagacious representation of her states 
manship than the subject of this memoir 
or diary of Li Hung Chang. 

For the volume before us simply consists 
of a record of events from day to day set 
down during a most interesting and critical 
period in the history of China. In these 
jottings we find that the great statesman 
combined many striking qualities in 4 
unique degree. He reveals himself as 4 
distinguished man of letters and a poet. 
As a soldier he cooperated with Gordon, 
whom he revered, in putting down the 
Taiping Rebellion. After becoming viceroy 
of the capital province of Chi Li (1870- 
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1885), he reorganized the army on a 
European footing. He it was who pre- 
cipitated the fatal war between China and 
Japan, but he almost retrieved the effects 
of the defeat by his ability as a diplomat 
in checking the European encroachments 
on Chinese rights and liberties. 

The diary makes good reading. It is 
piquant and candid, and the Oriental tinge 
and occasional naiveté of the style are in- 
teresting. It is, in fact, the confessions of 
a great minister who could hold his own 
with the keenest diplomats of Europe. It 
is principally taken up with Li Hung 
Chang’s work as viceroy for the Empress 
Dowager and as Ambassador to the United 
States. It is thus very valuable as a con- 
tribution to historical origines, besides 
being highly interesting for its religious, 
philosophical, and political disquisitions, 
which are at once vigorous, clear, and out- 
spoken. 

Mortindale, Thomas. Hunting in the Upper 
Yukon. 3 20. pr ggaaee Philadelphia: George 
W. Jacobs & Co. $2 ne’ 

The experiences c Mr. Martindale in 
his 400-mile hunting trip from Skagway 
through the untraveled regions of the 
Upper Yukon make an interesting narra- 
tive. His description of the outfit neces- 
sary, the wonderful scenery—mountains, 
rivers, and the slowly dying glaciers— 
and the hardy and courageous people who 
make their home in the territory he hunted 
over, is very good reading for the man who, 
by force of circumstances, is compelled 
to stay at home. The denizens of the wild 
—moose, caribou, grizzly, and the bighorn 
sheep—are gradually being driven farther 
and farther into the wilderness for safety, 
and becoming each year more difficult to 
approach. - They are ‘‘on to” the power of 
the modern rifle, and consequently very 
shy. Not the least interesting part of the 
book is the story of the mule ‘‘Billie,’”’ who, 
altho given a very bad character at the 
outset by those familiar with his various 
eccentricities, proved under the kind 
treatment of Mr. Martindale a very 
docile and tractable traveling companion, 
carrying his master throughout the entire 
trip with scarcely a kick. The photo- 
graphic illustrations are very good; but 
why, oh, why, Mr. Martindale, did you 
ascribe to Burns the verse on page 94, 
which is not in any of the poet’s pub- 
lished writings? 

Ricci, Eliza. Old Italian Lace. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 2 vols. $30 net. 

The patriotic writer of this magnificent 
work scouts at the outset the idea that any 
other nation can claim priority in the 
production of lace. To Italy it belongs, 
and even Italy, according to Miss Ricci’s 
researches, did not awake to the charm 
of the new fabric until the end of the 
fifteenth century. Those who love to find 
the roots of all arts and industries i in remote 
antiquity may try to assign an earlier 
date and produce their evidence from the 
mummy-cloths of Egyptian pyramids, but 
they find no sympathy in the author of 

‘Old Italian Lace.” One fact alone seems 
to cause even her some disquieting doubts. 
The rapid flowering of the art of lace- 
making so soon after its first invention, so 
that Venice, its home, had to pass sumptu- 
ary laws to curb the extravagance of its 
Would-be possessors, seems to point to 
Some anterior history. But the records of 
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spring- -time now. 


Why not? 
No matter how many the day wag 8 
be, the atmosphere of early June 


brought right to your table * 
Campbell’s Pea Soup 
It brings you the flavor and ar yma of 
tender, green peas just picked/t 
vine. We blend this inviting’ 
rich milk and creamery butter, 
it with crisp celery, and dé licate spices. 
A pleasure both to, look\\at and to 


taste—this \delightful 
Campin) Ki nd. A ad 
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A cup of “Steero” 
saves the situation! 


Father home earlier than usual, 
hungry as a tiger. Dinner not 
quite ready. 

An idea! A ‘*Steero’? Cube 
dropped in a cup, boiling water 
poured on and father sits and sips 
and enjoys the fine aroma of 
this bouillon rich with beef and 
vegetable savors. 





(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


e 
Bouillon Cubes 
Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 
Think of the wonderful simplicity and quick- 


ness with which “Steero” can be made. 
Bouillon in an instant! Think of the many 
times a week that a hot beverage like this 
saves work and gives pleasure. 


Trial Box of “Steero” Cubes and the 


New “Steero” Cook Book Mailed for 1¢ 10c 
Enough “’Steero” Cubes sent for four cups of 

“‘Steero” Bouillon. The‘ ‘Steero”” Cook Book 
tells 150 ways that ““Steero” Cubes are a valu- 
able aid in cooking. Every housewife or cook 
should send for this book. Ask your, druggist, 
grocer or delicatessen dealer for “Steero” 
Bouillon Cubes. Sold in boxes of 12,50 and 100. 
Send 10 cents today to 

Schieffelin & Co. 

217 William St., New — 


Distributors of ‘‘Ss 
Bouillon tne Hi ‘Under 
Pure Food Law, Serial 























Billiards [$j00 
at Home| Down 


Your own Table will cost less than to play 
ina public pool-room. You play on it while 
paying. Nospecial room needed. Sizes of 
Tables up to 4% x 9 ft. (standard). 


BURROWES 
Billiard and Pool Table 


FREE TRIAL—NO RED 
TAPE. —On receint of first 
installment we will ship 
Table. Play on it one 

week. If unsatisfactory 4 
return it, and on its re- 
ceipt we will refund your 
deposit. This insures 
you a free trial. Write 
today for illustrated catalog 
giving prices, terms, etc. 


E. T. BURROWES CO., 
709 Center 8t., Portland, Me. 























$1 or more down, 
according to size 


Balls, cues, etc. free. 


* Whackeray, 
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for her countrymen the honors of discover- 
ing a new incitement to feminine envy, 
the writer turns to the elaboration of her 
subject. Before the use of washable 
materials for feminine dress, one should 
not naturally look for ornamentation of 
the character of lace. Gold and silver |‘ 
trimmings prevailed on the heavy woven 
fabrics, but their unsuitability—for the 
wash-tub as well as their lack of harmony 
with the new materials resorted to—made 
the transition easy to a decorative material 
at one with the garment. Some of the 
earliest traceable evidences of lace are to 
be found in the pictures of the late fifteenth 
century, usually enhancing the beauty of 
the bed-linen, dedicated to the use of the 
Virgin. This, together with the following 
interesting discovery of folk custom, in- 
dicates that its first uses were devoted to 
religion. That it has continued to have 
at least a pious association is shown in the 
information gathered by the writer from 
the withered lips of old peasants in the 
Romagna and the Marches. They say 
that well within their memories, in every 
house however humble and in every lofty 
palace were found three articles specially 
treasured: they were three pieces of linen 
taken from the old family chest only on 
the day of weeping round a corpse; the 
sheet and pillow-case used when the dead 
body lay in state, and the little cloth 
which covered the table for extreme 
unction. It is because they were laid 
aside as things too precious, save for the 
last solemn rites, that three sorts of linen 
articles are found in the best repair at the 
present day: sheets, their seams hidden with 
narrow insertion in ivory stitch, bobbin- 
lace, or reticello, and enriched with wider 
laces top and bottom; pillow-slips entirely 
covered with embroidery and reticello, 
sometimes enhanced with a motto or 
sacred symbols; and cloths in the form of 
towels, even richer in needlework and lace. 

It would be a fascinating pursuit to go 
through the extent of these two large 
volumes and review the author’s examina- 
tion of the varieties of ‘‘point,’’ and the 
specialties of product of Venice, of Genoa, 
of Milan, and of the Abruzzi. There is 
plenty of analysis, historical research, and 
pictorial illustration in her presentation of 
the subject. Of the latter it would be 
difficult to give an adequate idea without 
enumerating the reproductions of specimens 
as well as of old portraits where the 
clothes of the sitter display the most 
elaborate enhancement by lace. It is 
evidence of the immense fascination the 
new material had for the painters of the 
day that they worked so lovingly over the 
details of the pattern, thus making their 
work valuable as historic documents. 
Any who peruse these volumes will forget 
their possible disdain for feminine fripper- 
ies in their interest in the rise and develop- 
ment of a beautiful art. 


William Makepeace. Vanity Fair. 

hg Twenty Large Color Plates by Lewis Baumer. 
483. mdon and New York: Hodder & 

Benahtee (George H. Doran Co.). Price $5. 

It takes a bold artist to illustrate 
“Vanity Fair,’’ for Thackeray probably 
had his characters pretty clearly imagined 
as he wrote it, and gave us precisely his 
idea of them in his own drawings. So 
any deviation from them must be a de- 
parture from the author’s conception. Mr. 
Baumer seems to have frankly recognized 





Italy without ‘‘seeing’’ 
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this fact in his fine paintings illustrating 
the chief character of the volume before 
us, and has been content to glorify the 
Becky of Thackeray. She is the same slight 
figure with the crafty, serpentine smile, 
only lifted from line-drawing to oils. To 

‘smile and smile and be a villain” was 
Becky’s character in a sentence, and she 
smiles wickedly through the book, from 
cover to cover. George and Amelia are 
presented as handsomely as any one could 
ask, and her beauty makes his faithlessness 
more than evera puzzle. But Jos Secley— 
what a falling-off is there! Jos has crown 
thinner. He is still a portly figure. but 
not so stout as to be comical, as Thackeray 
unquestionably intended. Rawdon Crawley 
is changed, too, but as the change makes 
him even more of a mutton-head than 
before, it is more to the life. The keen 


Becky and the stupid Rawdon make a fine ° 


contrast. This brings us to Lord Sieyne, 
Thackeray made him a fat villain; Baumer 
makes him a thin one. Ordinarily. each 
would have a right to his own opinion, 
but the novelist wrote: ‘‘A short man was 
his lordship, broad-chested and _ bow- 
legged, but proud of the fineness of his 
foot and ankle.” Here he appears fully of 
average height, a little spare, if anything, 
and with legs as straight as ramrods. But 
these are minor points. The volume and 
its pictures form a handsome production 
that will grace any library and give new 
attraction to one of the greatest novels of 
our language. 


Tyndale, Walter, B.I. An rely in Italy. With 
Twenty-six Full-page Color Plates by the Author. Pp. 
307. poche and New York: Hodder & Stoughton 
(George H. Doran Co.). Price $5. 


Italy is the paradise of the artist, and 
those who have been there, or are planning 
to go are fortunate in having so many 
books full of its glories to recall its scenes 
or prepare us for them. There can never 
be too many such volumes; the peninsula 
seems inexhaustible. The stay-at-homes 
can almost tour Italy in an easy chair 
with a few of them at the elbow. Then, 
too, many lack the true artist’s eye, and 
ean look at the most splendid scene in 
it in the artistic 
sense. To them such a collection of paint- 
ings as we have here is an invaluable 
preparation, and none of us, perhaps, is 
too blind or too perfect artistically not to 
get much out of it. Mr. Tyndale’s book 
covers Venice and the hill towns of Tuscany. 
The colorings are often exquisite. ‘‘The 
Salute from the Giudecea”’ is a rich piece 
of work, and ‘‘A Stall at the Rialto, 
Venice,” is a thing of beauty. The view 
of ‘‘San Gimignano” of Val d’Elsa is well 
worth framing, and, in fact, the entire 
series would make a delightful set for the 
library wall of any lover of the ‘‘land of 
beauty and sunshine and song.” As a gift 
book to a friend who has Italy in prospect 
or retrospect this handsome volume is ideal. 

Vallois, Grace M. First Steps in Collecting. 


Pp. 315. ** philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $1.50. 


This author characterizes her own work 
as ‘‘not learned, but chatty,’’ ‘‘an attempt 
to entice the reader toward more robust 
efforts, when more technical and advanced 
books will be sought for with ardor.”’ Itis 
divided into three parts, all well illustrated 
—Part I, How to Collect Old Furniture; 
Part II, How to Collect Old Pottery and 
Glass; Part III, Eighteenth-century Tea 

(Continued on page 1184) 
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Here is a REAL Christmas Gift for You and Yours 
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You Can Own 2 Fine Building Lots Em 


IN NEW YORK CITY 


Situated in the Heart of the Best Residential Borough 


Property Fully Improved—No Assessments 


SAFETY FIRST—and always 


Wien the bond market sags, when water oozes 
out of stocks and their value comes tumbling 
dowr, DOWN, DOWN—remember what Andrew 
Cariigie says: “ Land will not burn up, it cannot 
be sivlen or carried away. It is always perma- 
neni and staple. Wise is the man who makes his 
investment in good land.” 

The owner of good land—and New York City 
land is the best in the world—bought at alow price, 
has something more than a beautifully engraved 
certiticate to show. He has his land. It will not 
melt away in the night. His equity is always 
thers. He can see what he owns. Best of all, 
his profits are advancing allthe time. New York 
City real estate never recedes in value. 
hn Jacob Astor left a fortune of over 
$100,000,000, most of it made in New York real 
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‘estaic. ‘The Astors bought in the city suburbs— 


and held their purchases. Increasing population 


BIG PROFITS IN SIGHT 


The New York Times of November 16 
predicts: ‘Great industrial future for 
Staten Island’’] Westerleigh is in the best 
section], “‘Shipping terminal plans along 
the West Shore,” “ Marginal railroad plans 
submitted, 8 a Big theater project’ under 
way, ‘Factories’ and many more improve- 
ments proposed. NOW is the time to buy 
—on the eve of a permanent boom — before 
prices jump upward. Out of the original 
1600 plots in Westerleigh, all have been sold 
but thirty, and these are first-class in every 
respect. Indeed, these 30 lots would not be 
offered now except on account of death of former 
purchasers, or other uncontrollable circumstances. 
A former officer of the National Prohibition Park 
Company is the latest purchaser, having just in- 
vested many thousands of dollars. With keen fore- 
sight he sees a wonderful future at hand and desires 
to reap the benefit. Why not share it with him ? 
This estate must be closed up. The number of lots 
unsold is'so small that no extended advertising 
campaign will be made—the expense would be too 





IDEAL LIVING CONDITIONS 


When you buy plots in Westerleigh you 
do not buy land in a wilderness or under 
water, but in a healthy and congenial 
community of comfortable homes in the 
most picturesque borough of the great 
city of New York. 

Fully 80% of the residents own their 
own homes. 


Edwin Markham, the Poet 
rence Morse Kingsley, the Novelist 
M. P. Mosely, Pres. and Editor N. Y. Commercial 

Justice Charles E. Hughes 

Ex-Governor John P. St. John 

Hon. E. S. Rawson 
are some of the prominent people who have bought 
or live here. 

If you want an investment for small capital— 
your money and profitsare safe and sure here. If 
you are a homeseeker, buy a plot or two and build 
in Westerleigh. Gocd health, good friends, and a 
warm welcome await you. 

Whether you live in the neighborhood of New 
York or far distant from it, this is an ideal invest- 
ment. In fact, many plots have been sold to 
lawyers, physicians, clergymen and other profes- 





did the rest. The population is increasing today reel This. therefore, may be your last’ chance. sional and business men located throughout the 


as never before. It must be housed! Land United States. 
values are accordingly rising, and must mount 
still higher. Your opportunity is as favorable as 
was the Astors’, Buy in Westerleigh and 


Now — On the Eve of a Tremendous Boom— 
hold on! ! 
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Two Lots at Price of One Small Monthly Payments 


These plots are forty feet wide—nearly If you want the best selection, send $5.00 at once as first 
twice the width of the average city lot— payment and I shall allot best choice of unsold plots in 
practically two lots for the price of one. oe received. Future payments will he $1.00 per month 

oreach $100 the lot costs, payable first of each month, 

: - ad $ = : 5 = wired commencing January 1, 1914. That is, if you wish a 

3 Plots at 900 3 Plots at 1500 $1000 plot, mail $5.00 at once, and $10.00 a month there- 

2 Plots at 1000 2 Plots at 1600 after, commencing January 1, 1914; if you wish a $900 

2 Plots at 1100 3 Plots at 1700 plot, monthly payments will be $9.00, and other plots in 
same proportion. 





A TYPICAL WESTERLEIGH HOME 
Residence of B. F. FUNK, Vice-President of Actually worth $200 to $300 more 


e 
Life Insurance Free 
If you should die, after making six monthly payments, 
and are not over fifty years old at the time of purchase, 
the plot will be deeded to your estate without any ad- 
ditional payments being required. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers. at the present moment 


This Property in Close Touch With the 


Business District This Will Help Provide for 
Only 40 minutes from the great New York banking district, Wall Street, Stock 


Old Age | 
Exchange, etc., by municipal express ferry service—the fastest and best in the world. —_ -—_— 
When the tunnel is completed it will bring this district within 15 minutes of this section. Your Investment is Safe and in the Years to 
Most of the residents (about 1,500) have their business in Manhattan. Westerleigh is, in arsed = = npc eepsPorne ape ob 
faci, closer to the business centre than much of the residential section of Brooklyn, the Send your orderat once with $5 (you may wire 


your order at our expense and send first pay- 
Bronx, and the upper part of Manhattan. ment by mail), giving the priced lot you wish, 


and the President - reaper ge will cial, 
All improvements are on oF perty. so that there are no improvement assessments; 300 _ the best of the unsold plots of this snecia 
residences already built and many more bui Rin Public School (cost over $100,000) and Churches, Clubs, offer. FIRST COME, BEST SELEC 
Building-Loan and Savings Building; well-paved streets, including fifteen miles of granolithic sidewalk, curb TION. . 
and gutter; ample sewers and water mains; gas and electric lighting. A splendid trolley car service. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED— 
That is, if you are not satisfied with 
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B. F. FUNK, 
Westerleigh, 




















the selection for any reason, you 
ok Wonderful Activity in Real Estate A Real Holiday Present = msyatsy simeeschangs your ort 
- plot fo fe 
npt in Westerleigh 4 cs on an equitable basis. New York City 
Every one should put some money in g trea eas k, | 
ust Many lots are changing hands and contracts being estate. It i is the safest of all investments. The Vice President Funk & PE mansengeer ~ ba rg i 
given out for building homes for those who have — chances of getting New York City plots at prices | Wagnalls ompenys at $5 I am to pay 
ced selected Westerleigh to live in. Thisisa great chance of Jots in inland towns will very soon bea thing of | President; Fa canna eae ig oe 
t is for an investment in a rapidly growing part of New the rast. Fuak, pieoner winning: with: Yau. 3, 20400 0 aan 
ted York Nery mm | it is go “fhe f fact that an ct nein cea ey go to “have free life insurance on the 
; must be settled quickly that the few remaining plots "i property. 
ire: are being offered now at low prices. There is no longer Remember—Only 30 Lots 
, any question in regard to the future of Staten Island 
and —he rush of home-seekers to the Borough, the sub- JLeft—So you s Tree —_G Siar 9. ine eceesesesnssesnntnenetens ence 
'ea- way —now assured—the millions being spent for im- 





provements by the City, remove all question as to 
whether real estate investments will pay. 
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CUPID EMPIRE 

15-day movement; hour 

and half-hour strike, 

cathedral bell; 3-inch 

porcelain dial. Hoight 

14 inches. Base 14% 
inches. 














































































































The Colgate Clock 
is a Seth Thomas 
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IX HOMES where accuracy and dependa- 
bility hold sway—where promptness is a 
matter of personal pride, there you will find 
Seth Thomas Clocks. 

As accurate recorders of time—as enduring articles 
of honorable workmanship, Seth Thomas Clocks 
enjoy a century of leadership. For five generations 
they have proved their merits through enduring 
and unfailing service. 


SETH IHOMAS 
, Clocks 


These clocks are the standard wherever precision 
is imperative. They are accurate and long-lived. 
For a Century the 
National Timekeeper 
Seth Thomas Clocks are offered in the widest 


variety. ‘They include styles, sizes and models to | 
meet-every need where a clock is wanted. 


Sold by leading jewelers 
SETH THOMAS CLOCK COMPANY 
15 Maiden Lane, New York City | 
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To Dealers: 
We have an exceptional 
page Po plan ber right 
1 ex- 
clusive oo i? every 


co-operation. 
ASK US TO TELL 
YOU ABOUT IT. 















































The perfected vacuum cleaner that will really 
clean and will not get out of order is 


“VACUNA” 


Your. Servant for Life 


“Vacuna” ts the highest achievement in 
vacuum cleanerdevelopment. We have adapted the 
powerful yet simple turbine principle to the vacuum 
cleaner with wonderful success. Of the hundreds of 
“Vacunas”’ sold during the past three years without 
a word of advertising not one has been returned for 
repair nor has a single dissatisfied customer appeared. 

Substitute for the broom and old-fashioned carpet sweeper this ideal, scientific, hygi- 
enic method of cleanin ~ house and you will not only have a home immaculately clean, 


but one of leisure le happiness. Let the ““Vacuna’’ do your work. It is the true 
vacuum cleaner, and —it cannot get out of order. 


“‘Vacuna’’? Makes a Most Useful Gift. 


More about the ““Vacuna” ioecth ing Sie beeitien, cent tuen-seqenet: Write for 
your copy today. for Booklet “A. 


VACUNA SALES CO., 251 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Vacunaoperatesfrom 
light socket. 
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tables and Contents of Lumber Rooms, 
The facts are all here, and we may learn if 
we will; indeed we are forced, willy-nilly, 
to become familiar with ‘‘Chelsea China,” 
‘‘Salt Glaze Pottery,” with ‘‘ Heppelwhite,”’ 
“Sheraton,” ‘‘Chippendale,” and other 
conjuring names of the collector. In tra- 
cing the changes and improvements in the 
development of furniture and pottery man- 
ufacture, we are really tracing the develop- 
ment of the human race, for every mark of 
progress in the article fashioned has an 
analogous and corresponding mark of 
advancement in the race itself. The book 
possesses much interesting information, 
some stimulating suggestions, and may be 
used as constant reference by the would- 
be or ambitious collector of any manifesta- 
tions of the progress of our ancestors in 
furniture and pottery creations. 


Vincent, Leon H. Dandies and Men of Letters. 
8vo, pp. 314. Boston andj New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $3. 


The dandy is a man who bestows fastidi- 
ous care on his dress and general deport- 
ment. A genuine dandy is, of course, as rare 
as a genuine poet or musician, and, as Mr. 
Vincent well says with regard to dress, the 


most conspicuous feature in the equipment ‘ 


of a dandy: 


“Even with taste and money and a> 
faultless figure the problem is not fully , 


solved; one must be willing to give time 
to it, as a painter must be willing to put 
time on a picture. The moralist may hold 
that it is a waste of time for an immortal 
soul to consider overmuch the cut of a 
coat, as he may hold that piano-playing is 
frivolous. But, no; there must be a few 
good piano-players in each generation, as 
there ought also to be a few able exponents 
of the art of dress. A world of Thalbergs 
and Brummels would be intolerable. But 
we is no danger of our ever seeing such @ 
world.” 


It is in the spirit of these words that 
this bright and witty writer interprets the 
character and describes the sayings and 
doing of such men as Brummel, D’Orsay, 
Byron, Rogers, Moore, Beckford, Bulwer- 
Lytton, and Henry Crabb Robinson. 
Those who have read Mr. Vincent’s con- 
tributions to The Atlantic Monthly will 
know what to expect in this delightful 
volume, where fineness of style is united 
with delicacy of perception and a broad 
spirit of sympathetic and human criticism 
which is really worthy of Thackeray, whose 
dash of mordant cynicism it is, however, 
entirely free from., 


ood, Josiah C.,M.P.and C.C. Stafford- 
ttery and Its’ His tory. Pp. 229. New 
var. McBride, Nast & Co. 1913. $3.25 net. 


It is easy to study the history of pottery, 
because it is a specialized industry closely 
confined to and associated with North 
Staffordshire. The history of the district 
is the history of pottery and of the in- 
habitants’ whole lives; besides, no one 
could be better equipped to give an accu- 
rate account of the different. steps in the 
development of this industry than the 
grandson of Josiah Wedgwood, ‘‘The 
Prince of Potters.’’ The industry was first 
practised as a branch of housekeeping, and 
the first reference to potteries is made in 
the last half of the eighteenth century. 
The author traces the early beginnings, 
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shows how North Staffordshire was an |i Illi NHN Hittin il 


ideal location, because it combined the |= = 

three requisites—clay, firewood, and final- 
3. ly transportation facilities—and describes 
if Burslem, which was the original trade 
y, center. Naturally, the book is full of 
technical terms, statistics, names, and 
pages of pedigree, showing how families 
















r intermarried and partnerships were e 

\- tablished. It also records the improve- 
e ment and inventions that attended the 
= growth of the industry. 1690 is given as 
)- the date of the first salt-glazed stoneware, 
of and in 1750 was discovered the value of 
n two firings. Josiah Wedgwood himself, 
of who died in 1795, had a unique influence 
k on the development of pottery, and is the 
n, only one of whom it may truly be said that 
de the whole subsequent course of pottery 
1- manufacture has been influenced by his 
A= individuality, skill, and taste, due to his 


in constant experiments. The ‘‘Blue Print- 
ed” superseded all other earthenware from 
1790, and made the fortunes of the Spodes, 
S. Adamses, Bournes, Mintons, and Ridg- 
ways. Then come a bewildering number 
of glazes, the development of porcelain, and 


i- the various mixtures and combinations 
t- that have produced present results. The 
re effec of steam power and union strikes 
r. on the pottery industry is explained care- 
1e fully, and how, gradually, sanitary laws 
at and Home Office interference have raised 


the health conditions and abolished abuses, 
the credit for such improvements being 


wMhiiinttiitttitiiittiititiititnttiittt 













be given to William Owen, the Duchess of 
aA Sutherland, and Sir Charles Dilke. In 
at sp'te of the mass of technical data, names, 
ld and statistics, the book is interesting to 
al any reader, and, to the student, should be ° 
ase 4 invaluable. Adjustable 
is 
WwW Winter, Nevin O. Poland of To-day and Yester- 
as day. Pp. 349. Illustrated. Index and map. Boston: 
ts L. C. Page & Co. $3. 
gs This book is.a sympathetic study of the 
ut history of Poland and its people past and 
@ present. The Poles were among the first 

of the Slav people to set up a government 
at in Kurope, and for several centuries this S AFET y 
ne proud nation acted as the warder of 
* Europe against the barbarous hordes of the 
y. Kast, in 1683, under Sobieski, defeating 
<. tl Turks with great slaughter and saving 
1“ urope from being overrun by Kara = 
- Mustapha. This battle marked the high- For All Beards aa 
: water mark of Poland as a nation, and fe : = 
. slowly but surely the life of the unhappy HE new adjustable model shaves all = 
a country was sapped by the selfishness men equally well, because it can be 
a and internal strife of the nobles, until on reculated to meet different conditions 
= May 3, 1815, in spite of the gallant ef- ‘ es get A ng 
“3 forts of that prince of patriots, Kosciusko, The little adjusting lever makes it possible 
- = Congas of — made aprcorgre for you to shave closely or lightly. Ask 

rment complete. espite the fact that Boise : 

“ae country is under the heel of the despot, sg dealer to show = how it works. 
d- and that the le are officially forbidden : 
ew to use their ative tongue, “Poland has Guarantee of 500 Shaves From 

become the symbol of freedom. Every- 12 Blades— Unchallenged 
y; where in Europe that there has been fight- ; 
iy ing for freedom, Poles have taken a part If the AutoStrop Safety Razor did not have the handy, 
th in it. . . . The conquerors have not suc- self-contained stropping advantage, we could not guarantee 
ct ceeded in crushing this spirit. . . . The the life of our blades. If the other razors had this feature, 
n- hope of independence at some time in the they could meet us on this point. Do they? Certainly 
ne future is as strong in the Polish breast as not—because they cannot. Why not buy the best? 
u- that of another Zion among the scattered 
he Israelites.” Among the illustrious names On sale at all dealers. Price $5. Send 
he recorded on the tablets of the world’s for catalog showing fancy and travelling sets. © 
he history are many Poles. Copernicus, . 
st founder of modern astronomy; Kosciusko, AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., 346 Fifth Ave., New York. Toronto, London 
ad the patriot par excellence; Chopin and |= 
“i (Continued on page 1187) HAY SNA 
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A Merry Christmas gift of 


“Likly”’ Luggage will bring 


many Happy New Years of Travel 


Bam! Bump! 





C-r-r-rash! 


Baggage men waste no time. Slam! goes your luggage. Every jolt 


hits a vital part—a corner or a side. 


All “Likly” Luggage is made for rough-and-tumble service. Into each 


piece is put 69 years of experience. 


When the great Christmas problem stares you in the face, why not visit 
the nearest “Likly” dealer? He will give you a wide range of useful 
suggestions from moderate-priced articles up to some very luxurious ones. 











Only a few months ago we brought out the 
“Country Club Bag"’ shown above. It is the most 
winning youngster we ever put out. It will brighten 
the shadow under any Christmas tree. 


We make the “Country Club” of prime-stock 


imported pigskin. This we emboss with a walrus ° 


grain—an exclusive finish. There's an English con- 
cealed lock. Methuselah might spend two life- 
times trying to pull the handle loose. 


Like all “‘Likly” Hand Luggage, this bag comes 
with a tag which guarantees it for FIVE YEARS. 
The 18-inch size costs $15. The 20-inch is $16.50. 


Then there's a wealthy brother to this bag. 
Same size, frame, workmanship and interior. But 
the leather is genuine Caraboa stock from the 
East Indies. It is the toughest hide any creature 
wears. We are its exclusive importers. If you 
want a luggage aristocrat of interminable wear, 
ask your dealer for the “Likly Country Club Bag” 
of Caraboa. 18-inch size, $25.00; 20-inch, $27.50. 


When it comes right down to hard knocks, few 
bags are more durable than a good old “Likly ” 


Suit Case. The imported foundation board we use 
is of a jute composition. It bends but never breaks. 
We believe in double locks. See them above. And 
“Likly "’ Suit Cases have basswood reenforcing in 
the ends. This insures everlasting shapeliness. 


All “Likly” Regular and Fitted Suit Cases are 
guaranteed for FIVE YEARS. Our catalog de- 
scribes 67 models, ranging from $1.25 to $125.00. 


Here’s a toss-me-about, what-do-I-care sort of a 
bag that will serve almost a lifetime. Itis a “Likly” 
Kit Bag. Developed from one of the happiest 
thoughts an English Army officer ever had. 


This model is made of cow-hide—the genuine 
kind. If cow-hide luggage could talk, lots of it would 
say “M-a-a-aal” instead of “‘Moo-oo-o!”’, for it is 
frequently sheepskin dressed up. The leather in 
this bag is the finest “Moo-o0”" kind. 


All “Likly” Kit Bags are guaranteed for FIVE 
YEARS. 9 models. Prices $15.00 to $37.50. 


“Likly ” Dressing Rolls keep your handkerchiefs 
from being pasted to your soap—and your tooth 
powder out of your hair brush. 








They are made of imported leathers only. Black 
seal-grain goatskin and genuine seal figure largely, 

Most of the fittings come from Paris. The 
Ladies’ cases are lined with leather or silk. Men's 
models come unlined or lined with leather. 

If you want to see Her tickled through and 
through give Her one for Christmas. 

We make 36 models. Prices from $5.00 to 
$40.00. Write us for Special “Likly’” Dressing 
Roll booklet. See them at your dealers. 


All the comforts of home are found in a “Likly” 
Fitted Bag. 

Your toilet articles are there at your fingertips. 
Each one is snugly held in its proper place. 

Into these bags we put the handsomest leathers, 
the finest workmanship, the most secure locks and 
metal parts. The toilet sets furnished are of highest 
quality." The lining is luxurious. 

A “Likly” Fitted Bag is as far above common 
luggage as a Pullman chair is above a day-coach 
seat. 


Our catalog shows 23 models, $17.50to $105.00. 


The wise old dealer will deliver a “Likly’” Ward- 
robe to your house very secretly. He knows that 
you want to keep your Christmas gifts a mystery 
until the Big Morning. 

Thousands of usersof “Likly” Wardrobe Trunks 
will tell you that they combine the conveniences 
of the dressing room with the strength of a pirate’s 
chest. You heas your clothes in. They stay flat 
in travel. They gather no wrinkles. Every “Likly” 
Wardrobe is built over a tough basswood fied 
tion and armored at the comers with special 
“Likly” hardware. : 

We make 100 different models of wardrobe 
trunks. A\ll are described in our catalog which 
ore am fyou on request. Prices $25.00 to 


This brass trademark is found on all genuine 
“Likly” Luggage. 

Send for the “Likly” catalog. Its 128 large 
pages describe the widest and most durable line 
of luggage made to-day. 


Henry Likly & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Asks no favors of the baggage man 
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(Continued from page 1185) 


Paderewski in music; Modjeska, the 
actress, and Sienkiewicz in literature, all 
come from that proud tho unhappy people. 


Whiting, Lillian. Athens the Violet-Crowned. 
Illustrated from photographs. 8vo, pp. xii-361. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50 net. 


Hichens, Bobert. The Near East—Dalmatia, 
ek ge 
itt han 
These two travel volumes, issued within 
afew days of each other, invite comparison. 
Each is beautiful in form, both are excel- 
lently and profusely illustrated, and their 
subjects are in large part the same. In 
spite of her title, Miss Whiting goes as far 
afield 1s Corfu, and deals (very well) with 
the story of Dr. Schliemann. She also 
takes up somewhat inadequately the 
Eleusiiian mysteries and sculpture and 
philosophy, and has chapters on Contem- 
porary Literature in Greece, Ethical Poetry 
of Greece, the Progress of Greece, the First 
Century of Greek Independence, and other 
subjects. Mr. Hichens has chapters on 
In and Near Athens, The Environs of 
Athens, and Delphi and Olympia, as well as 
on Picturesque Dalmatia, Constantinople, 
and Stamboul, the City of Mosques. For 
the third time he has the aid of Jules 
Guérin’s brush, presenting twelve illustra- 
tions in color as well as others in black and 


‘white. Thus the two volumes overlap very 


largely and often deal with the same minor 
topics—the Acropolis, the Parthenon, the 
landscape, and the people. Both writers 
offer considerable interesting and valuable 
information. 

With these external resemblances sim- 
ilarity ceases. Miss Whiting’s volume 
reads as if written rather hastily. Spon- 
taneity, especially in the critical passages, 
seems forced. Mr. Hichens provides a 
different atmosphere—indeed one may 
almost say that atmosphere is characteris- 
tic of his work. In the part that deals with 
Greece the reader is compelled to say— 
here is a man who knows his Greek and his 
Grecians and loves both of them. There is 
evident throughout the contact of intelli- 
gent sympathy vibrant with responsive- 
ness. Under his pen the crises of the Greeks 
are present to the reader; he lives them over 
again in sadness over defeat, or in triumph 
through victory. The eye for color, the 
ear for harmony, the voice for chaste and 
restrained description are all here. One 
reads on and on, carried forward by the 
sympathetic magic of exposition in mas- 
terly English. In so much that is good it is 
difficult to make selections, but one must 
not miss the description of the Caryatids 
(pp. 74-78), and of Thebes and the Lion 
of Chewronea (pp. 147-151). Everywhere 
is evident power in phrasing so as to express 
(not conceal) thought. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Baum, Frank L. The Patchwork Girl of Oz. 
Pp. 340. Chicago: The Reilly & Britten Co. $1.25. 

If Mr. Baum had had his way he would 
have written no more stories of Oz. But 
when an author is so popular what can he 
write another book? He con- 
fesses that this could never have been done 
had not Mareoni invented the wireless 
telegraph. So now he has direct com- 
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munication from his desk with the people 
of Oz, and gets all the latest news there is. 
“The Patchwork Girl” is the most recent 
creation from the fertile brain of Mr. 
Baum. In format the book is close kin to 
the first inimitable ‘‘ Wizard of Oz.” This 
cloth heroine is brought to life through 
the agency of some magic powders, and she 
experiences swift adventure that will 
please a multitude of admirers of the 
pseudo-fairy tale. 


Bend, A. Russell. With the Men Who Do 
Pp. 275. New York: Munn & Co. $1.50 net. 


The civil engineer is the hero of the day. 
Big accomplishments in construction are 
made possible through his imagination. 
There is not a boy who will not be held 
entranced by any account of the marvels 
of steel work; and there is nothing more 
romantic than the manner in which tunnels 
are dug beneath river-beds. The one 
mistake made by Mr. Russell in this new 
book of his is that he did not content him- 
self with a direct narrative rather than 
attempt to combine with description a 
story that is artificial and very weak. 
There are personal accounts based on ac- 
tual fact included in his narrative, such as 
that which tells how a man was blown 
through a river-bed, and one which de- 
scribes how a human body stopt a leak 
during the construction of the aqueduct. 


Caldwell’s Boys and Girls at Home. Tenth year 
of issue. Pp. 192. New York: H. M. Caldwell Co. 


Many authors help to make the varied 
feast contained in this annual which re- 
minds us of ‘‘Chatterbox,”’ tho it is milder 
in content and better in print. And it 
differs from ‘‘Chatterbox” in this respect, 
that it is intended for very much younger 
readers. The literary value is not of the 
highest order either in the verses or in the 
stories, but the tone is harmless and mildly 
entertaining. 


H. M. The Conquerors of Peru. 


Gilbert, H. 8vo, 
pp. 286. New York: T. Y. Crowell Co. 


$1.50 net. 
This is a retold version of Prescott’s 
“Conquest of Peru.” Says the author 
in his preface: ‘“‘The object in retelling 
Prescott’s history has been to make it 
acceptable to young people who may be 
discouraged by the solid pages of the 
original work. For this purpose, therefore, 
the historical style has been avoided.”’ 
In other_words, a story has been invent- 
ed, with much dialog. The essentials of 
Prescott are converted into more dramatic 
form, and Pizarro is made a hero rather 
than a figure of historical value alone. 


Goodwin, Alice Howland. Rhymes from the 
Rhineland. 12mo, pp. 102. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co. $1 net. 


In general appearance this book reminds 
one of those charming little books issued 
in Germany at such abnormally small 
prices. But the latter are much more 
artistic, because there are colored dabs on 
every page that lend brightness and cheer 
to the text. German poets, like all poets 
the world over, are given to fantasy, -to 
parables, to outdoor reveries, and to 
homely sentiment. In this slim little 
volume there are gathered a varied assort- 
ment of verses by Goethe, Riickert, 
Forster, and others, selected with the idea 
of appeal to children. The translations 
are almost literal, and for that reason 
they are rather jagged as to meter. 





Duofold 


It’s the ONE underwear 
that insures the UTMOST 
WARMTH with the great- 
est comfort under every 
condition of winter weather. 
In steam-heated” office — on 
storm-swept street—in chilly 
trolley, you'll always 

find Warmth 
with Comfort in 
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Improved 


Health Underwear 


Abrupt changes of temper- 
ature can’t effect you through 
this two-ply garment. The 
outer fabric of long-fibred wool 
wards off the winter winds, 
while the inner fabric of soft- 
est cotton is cheerful and 
soothing to the skin. 


Between inner and outer 
fabrics are air spaces of gen- 
erous size — that ventilate the 
pores, help to absorb mois- 
ture, and keep the body fresh 
and clean as well as warm 
and comfortable. 


“Inside Man” and “Outside 
Man” alike need DUOFOLD 
for Health and Comfort. 


Get YOURS to-day from 
YOUR Dealer. 


A Free Sample of DUO- 
FOLD material,also anillus- 
trated booklet, showing the 
many styles ,weights,and sizes 
inwhichDUOFOLD ts made 
will be sent you on request. 
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DUOFOLD HEALTH-UNDERWEAR CO, 
10-42 Elizabeth Street, Mohawk, N. Y. 
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the body warm 
and dry—it re- 
pels cold and prevents 
the ills of winter. Jae- 
ger made Woolens are 
of the finest mesh, the 
softest texture and the 
smoothest finish— 
pleasing to sight and 
touch and absolutely 
non-irritating. Wear 
Jaeger undergarments 
of fine combed, natural 
undyed wool and the 
doctor will call less 
often. Other Jaeger 
comfortsinclude sweat- 
ers, stockings, caps, etc. 
Write for booklet giv- 
ing facts about Wool. 


-—~ -—}& 


Dr. Jaeger’s S.W.S. Co.’s Own Stores 
New York: 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane 


Brooklyn: Fulton St. + Boston: 324 Boylston St. 
Phila: 1516 Cheetuct St,” Chinego: 126 Nr State St; 


Agents in all Principal Cities 
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Harrison, Florence. Elfin Song. Pp. 142. New 
York: H. M. Caldwell Co. 

There is usually a great amount of 
sincerity in pictures and jingles done by 
the same hand. Like all poets who seek to 


‘| catch the child spirit, the author of ‘‘ Elfin 


Song” becomes artificial, for instance, in 
such a poem as ‘‘The New Year.’ The 
pictures will be understood more often than 
the thoughts they illustrate. The book 
is charmingly bound and there is a certain 
fairy quality to it. 

Kelland, Clarence B. Mark Tidd. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $1 net. 

It is very apparent that either the 
biography of Mark Twain or stories of 
Mark Twain were the inspiration for the 
present narrative, which is full of push 
and go, and is replete with mystery and 
adventure. These adventures involve a 
cave and an invention stolen from the 
hero’s father. More than that, the hero 
himself is a distinct character, inasmuch as 
he departs from the usual run of manly 
fellows and appears in the unprepossessing 
guise of a fat boy. But there is no need 
to laugh at Mark long, even tho he has a 
broad expanse of back and stutters dread- 
fully. 

Scott, Sir Walter. Ivanhoe. 
York: T. Y. Crowell Co. $0.50 net. 

EK. P. Prentys has taken upon himself to 
abridge Scott for young readers and has 
hurried us through the story of ‘‘ Ivanhoe” 
with not much ado as to Scott’s style or 
flavor. Scott may be prolix at times, 
but it is impertinence to tamper with him. 
If boys and girls of to-day are too busy to 
read Scott in the original, there will come 


Pp. 317. 


Pp. 127. New 


ffound that many a boy in the United 
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a time when the world will again be 
romantic and need the Wizard. 
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States is expert in the making of flying. 
machine models. The author himself con- 
fesses in his introduction that ‘‘many boys 
have already accomplished wonderful re- 
sults in the inventions, designs, and con- 
struction of model fliers, and the world’s 
records for speed and distance flights of 
these miniature aircraft are held by 
American boys.’’ This manual, which 
attempts, by means of lucid text and de- 
tailed drawings, diagrams, and _photo- The | 
graphs, to tell how to build a racing model, @ has be: 
a glider, and a hydroaeroplane, has been § Poetry: 
written with great care after consultation MH the co 
with the most noted aviators in America, § Monro 
It may be taken as an authority in its @ narra 
er field. next is 
arks, Jeannette. Vacation Camping for jj There 
cna Pp. 229. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1, lines; : 
This is the first book of its kind that 


is emp 
has come to our attention. 


It is probably § not re: 


inspired by the Camp Fire Girls’ move- § the po 
ment. What to take to camp, what to @have | 
wear in camp, what to eat in camp, and all @ climax 
the other varied activities attendant upon § “Naro 
life in the open are described. The author § with y 
has herself practised what she preaches, 
She even gives her camp address, so that 
her girl readers may correspond with her. 
provided there are any questions which her 


book does not satisfactorily answer. Boys 
may look to their laurels now that girls § your r: 
are on the trail. There may be a female § under 1 
Daniel Boone yet, a fair Leatherstocking, J empty 
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CURRENT POETRY 


ABINDRANATH TAGORE’S poet- 

ry has already been quoted in these 
columns. The announcement that the 
Nobel prize for literature was awarded {to 
him was received with satisfaction by the 
small but devoted group of his admirers— 
small because poems in prose never appeal 
toa large circle of readers. According to 
Mr. Ezra Pound, the poems are cast, in the 
original, in meters “perhaps the most fin- 
ished and most subtle of any known to us.”’ 
Mr. Tagore’s translations of his own work 
seem to most readers to be plain prose, but 
his most enthusiastic followers consider 
them rhythmic. 

The poetry of this distinguished Oriental 
has been introduced to America chiefly by 
Poetry: A Magazine of Verse. Through 
the courtesy of its editor, Miss Harriet 
Monroe, we give this week one of the 
“narratives’”’ which are to appear in the 
next issue of that interesting periodical. 
There is much descriptive beauty in these 
lines; such a phrase as ‘‘that golden bubble 
is empty of all but hot vapor of pride”’ is 
not readily forgotten. But the theme of 
the poem is well worn, and not all of us 
have forgotten a story with a different 
climax—a story in which One greater than 
“Narottam” said, ‘‘For ye have the poor 
with you always.” 


The Temple of Gold 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 





“Sire,” announced the servant to the King, 
“the saint Narottam never deigns to step into 
your royal temple. He is singing God’s praise 
under the trees by the open road. The temple is 
empty of all worshipers. They flock round him 
like bees round the fragrant white lotus, leaving 
the golden jar of honey unheeded.” 

The King, vexed at heart, went: to the spot 
where Narottam sat on the grass. He asked him, 
“Father, why leave my temple of the golden dome, 
and sit on the dust outside to preach God's love?’’ 

“Because God is not there in your temple,” 
said Narottam. 

The King frowned and said, ‘‘Do you know 
twenty millions of gold have been spent on that 
marvel of art, and the temple was duly consecrated 
to God with costly rites?’’ 

“Yes, I know,’’ answered Narottam. ‘“It was 
the dread year when thousands of your people lost 
their homes in fire and stood at your door for help 
in vain. And God said, ‘The poor creature who 
can give no shelter to his brothers would aspire to 
build my house!’ Thus he took his place with the 
shelterless under the trees by the road. And that 
golden bubble is empty of all but hot vapor of 
pride.” 

The King cried in anger, ‘‘ Leave my land!” 

Calmly said the saint, ‘‘ Yes, banish me where 
you have banished my God.”’ 


Here is praise of the east by an Occiden- 
tal. Mr. Titherington’s poem (which we 
take from Harper’s Magazine) is lamentably 
weak in the third and fourth stanzas; but 
as a whole it is dignified and sonorous. 


Ex Oriente 





By R. H. 'TITHERINGTON 


Tam the East, the immemorial East. 

My stedfast spirit hath not changed or ceased; 
As I have stood through countless ages past, 
8o shall I stand while sea and mountains last. 


Earth’s scourges all have wreaked their will on me. 

War, famine, pestilence, the cruel three, 

Have poured on me what woes they have to give; 

Harried and vexed, yet changeless still I live. 
Wine Jelly when flavored with Abbott's Bitters is made 


More delightful and healthful. Sample of bitters by mail, 
%Scts.instamps. C. W. Abbott & oo Baltimore, Mad. 
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- for these devices that add so much to the attractiveness 
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WARE 





For 
Gifts 


Any cooking or 
heating device 
for use with elec- 
tricity, alcohol or 
on ordinary coal 
or gas range can 
be most satisfac- 
torily selected 
from the famous 
Manning-Bow- 
man Ware, 








anning- 
owman 


Chafing Dishes, Percolators, Tea Pots 
Electric—Alcohol Burner—Range Style 


For the little niceties of service that are demanded in 
modern housekeeping there is an increasing necessity 















of the table service. 


The line of Manning-Bowman Ware offers every latest 
improvement in design and operation. 


See the new Electrics and other goods at jewelry, hard- 
ware, housefurnishing and department stores. 


Special literature will be sent upon request, describing 
any article in which you may be interested. 


For free book of chafing dish recipes 
write for Catalogue M-3. Address 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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What Does It Cost 
To Run YOUR Car? 


Why does your neighbor run his car 
at less cost than you do yours? Not 
that he is a better driver than you— 
or more careful—but simply that he 
knows cars better than you. 








Every time you pay a _ bill—and 
particularly at the end of the year when 
you foot up the total cost—you ask 
yourself this tremendously important 
question: “How can |. run my car at 
less cost?” 


The answer is presented every week 


—for your benefit—within the pages of | 


“AUTOMOBILE 


This pioneer weekly publication is 
the recognized authority of the indus- 
try and gives technical information 
about cars written ‘so that the layman 
can easily understand. Your car— 
your neighbor’s car—is taken apart, 
dissected, analyzed. 


THE AUTOMOBILE features the 
subject of the proper use and mainte- 
nance of your automobile—how to 
reduce cost—how to get more pleasure 
and profit out of it. Tells about the 
latest accessories and accurately in- 
terprets the trend of automobile de- 
signing, so that you will know what 
to look for in the next car you buy. 
One mistake avoided in buying a new 
car may mean hundreds of dollars 
saved. 


Last week there were articles in 
THE AUTOMOBILE that you should 
have read—others are being told this 
week—additional ones will be told next 
week. Don’t miss any more of them. 


Send $1 for a Special 
Trial Subscription 


Fora one dollar bill you'll gett THE AUTO- 
MOBILE for 4 months—18 interesting num- 
bers, including the BIG FIVE show issues. 


These show numbers (25 cents a copy) are 
in themselves worth more than the price. 
They'll contain a comprehensive account of 
the national automobile shows. Even better 
than being at the shows is to study the ex- 
hibits as they are presented upon the pages 

‘of THE AUTOMOBILE. 


Tear out this page. Pin a dollar bill to it. 
Write your name and address in the margin. 
Send it to us today. Your subscription will 
start with the current issue. 


The Class Journal Company 


239 West 39th Street, New York City 
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I look afar, and view my foe, the West, 

Proud, eager, clamorous, scorning peace and rest. 
She thinks me feeble, holds me in despite: 

I heed her not; I know my hidden might. 


Heathen she calls me, and idolator, 

And yet-the creed she vaunts I gave to her; 
And knows she truly what the precepts mean 
That Jesus taught, the lowly Nazarene? 


In bygone centuries my patient eyes, 

Unmoved, have watched her grandest empires rise 
And fall, her brightest glories wax and wane; 
What I have seen, that may I see again. 


Her marching legions trample on my shore, 
And in my ears her murderous cannons roar; 
They come, they pass, and when their din has 


ceased, 
Still I remain the immemorial East. 


Careless she hurls her challenge forth to me, 
Sure of her self-appointed mastery ; 

But who can read the unwritten page of fate? 
Lo! silent and inscrutable, I wait. 


“The most individual of American 
poets,”’ is the term a writer in The Outlook 
applies to Edwin Arlington Robinson. And 
he writes of his method: 

‘In a dozen lines he can sum up the 
tragedy of a whole life and tell the story so 
directly and succinctly that the reader is 
hardly aware of the searching wisdom, the 
vision, and the understanding which lie in 
every calmly chiseled phrase.”’ 

This is sound criticism; it is pleasant 
to find an American weekly printing an 
appreciation of so remarkable and so little 
known a poet as Mr. Robinson: It is even 
more pleasant to find in the same issue of 
The Outlook a poem by Mr. Robinson—the 
first to appear for some years. ‘‘The Field 
of Glory”’ has enough thought in it to fill 
a novel, and it shows its author’s character- 
istic economy of expression. 


The Field of Glory 
By EpWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


War shook the land where Levi dwelt, 
And fired the dismal wrath he felt, 
That such a doom was ever wrought 
As his, to toil while others fought; 

To toil, to dream—and still to dream, 
With one day barren as another; 

To consummate, as it would seem, 
The dry despair of his old mother. 


Far off one afternoon began 

The sound of man destroying man; 

And Levi, sick with nameless rage, 
Condemned again his heritage, 

And sighed for scars that might have come, 
And would, if once he could have sundered 
Those harsh, inhering claims of home ’ 
That held him while he curst and wondered. 


Another day, and then there came, 
Rough, bloody, ribald, hungry, lame, 
But yet themselves, to Levi’s door, 

Two remnants of the day before. 

They laughed at him and what he sought; 
They jeered him, and his painful acre; 
But Levi knew that they had fought, 
And left their manners to their Maker. 


That night, for the grim widow’s ears, 
With hopes that hid themselves in fears, 
He told of arms, and featly deeds, 
Whereat one leaps the while he reads, 
And said he’d be no more a clown, 

While others drew the breath of battle.— 
The mother looked him up and down, 
And laughed—a scant Iaugh with a rattle. 


She told him what she found to tell, 





And Levi listened, and heard well 
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Some admonitions of a voice 

That left him no cause to rejoice.— 

He sought a friend, and found the stars. 
And prayed aloud that they should aid him; 
But they said not a word of wars, 
Or of a reason why God made him. 






And who’s of this or that estate 

We do not wholly calculate, 

When baffling shades that shift and cling 
Are not without their glimmering; 
When even Levi, tired of faith, 

Beloved of none, forgot by many, 
Dismissed as an inferior wraith, 

Reborn may be as great as any. 








““*Gainst,”’ “o’er,” ‘e’er,” and 
other poetical contractions generally 
play sloth on the part of the writer 
uses them. The repetition of “ gr 
in the following poem does not mate 
strengthen the line, and Miss Dung 
might better have written ‘‘ Green 
against a blue, blue sky.” Aside from 
line the poem is vividly picturesque. 
take it from the London Spectator. 












India 


By Betry DUNDAS 





Green, green birds ’gainst a blue, blue sky, ~ 
The scream of the parrots as past they fly, — 
The golden shimmer of hot, hot air, be 
And an arid plain ’neath the sun's fierce glare, 







Shadows lie sharp on the sun-baked land, 
Nothing but shadows and dry, bare sand; 
A yellow dog goes slinking by, ; 
And a blue rock pigeon wheels on high. 







And the pilgrims pass in an endless row, 
Shuffling, mumbling, on they go; 

Bent with burdens, and years, and pain, 
They straggle past in a motley train. 







The jackals wail in a distant tope, 

Wail and wail like a soul’s lost hope. 
And I close my eyes to the ceaseless hum 
Of the grinding rice and a native drum. 








An intellectual appeal always marks | 
the verse of Thomas Hardy. He seldom 
writes what may honestly be called a poem; 
there is little music in his verse, but thereis 
something that makes it memorable. He’ 
is cryptic, but not deliberately obscure. 
This poem we find in the London Nation.) 










Starlings on the Roof 





(Moving House, Michaelmas) 


By THomMAs HARDY 





‘‘No smoke spreads out of this chimney-pot, 
The people who lived here have left the spot, 
And others are coming who knew them not. 






“If you listen anon, with an ear intent, 
The voices, you'll find, will be different : 
From the well-known ones of those who went.” 







““Why did they go? Their tones so bland 
Were quite familiar to our band; 
Fresh comers we shall not understand.” 






“They look for a new life, strenuous, strange; 
They do not know that, let them range 
Wherever they may, they will get no ch: ine 






“They will drag their furniture ever so far 
In their search for a home no miseries mar: 
They will find that as they were they are, 





“That every hearth has a ghost, alack! 
And can be but the scene of a bivouac 








For a painful halt till the time to pack!” 
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The surpassing individuality of the new 
Baker Electric Coupe and the new Double 
Drive Worm Gear Brougham is typified in 
the offer of special interiors created by the 
eminent French Designer,: M. Paul Poiret. In 
the style of which he is the accepted master, 
Poiret has produced a- variety of exquisite . 
effects in self-toned harmonies of old gold, 
wine color and shimmering greys, 
entirely unique in motor car interiors, 
which will appeal to the discriminat- 
ing woman as unusually distinctive. 
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The Rand 





Worth it | Data the Instant You Want It [ Business M Men’s 


many times 


Yet Entirely Out of the Way |241” long x 191” | 


«Rand Visible Card Index 


ae type-written name-cards pro- . 
tected: by celluloid tubes 


Capacity of Index. 100 to 1,000,000 Cards 
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Desk Pad 


| 





Not a scontid lost—not the slightest incon- 
venience—and right under your eyes! Sim- 
ply pull out the slide, and you've ’phone 
numbers, addresses, price list, cost figures or 
any other listed data wanted. Push back 
the slide—your desk is clean. 

Furnished with any list divisions your 
business requires. 

For ladies’ writing desks; size, 1934’’ long 
x 1234". 

Durably constructed—finished in green or 
black leather. 





Simply a touch—and the name wanted is before 
your eye—ina flash. Ten times quicker than old card 
systcm. No opening of drawers—no card-fumbling— 
no misplaced cards. é 

New cards inserted or old ones removed without 
disturbing arrangement. 

In rotary, stationary, book form or wall bracket 
styles. 

America’s biggest concerns—where theslightest sav- 
ing in time fast multiplies into money—use the Rand. 

Forinstance: 

National Shawmut Bank Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
Bell Telephone Company Standard Oil Companies 

So simple it’s ae illy adapted to the sma!! business. 
or any business. Used for over a thousand business 
purposes. : 

Will you accent—free—a book telling how to save 
time and money? Write promptly—it’s yours by 
return mail. 


THE RAND CO., Dept. AB, No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


50 Union Square, New York City 234 Congress St.. Boston 
1229 Munsey Bldg..Baltimore.Md. 32 Clay St.,San Francisco, Cal. 











A Merry Christmas 
for that Boy of Yours! 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE =E3"> WALTER CAMP . 


is the finest boys’ publication in the world. 
Get This Splendid Magazine For YOUR Boy! 
It will give him no end of pleasure, entcrtai andi 
Exc’ issue is filled with clean, fascinating storics of intense interest 
to every live boy. Departments devoted to Electricity, Mechanics, 
Athletics, Boy Scouts, Photography: 
Satisfaction Carpentry, Stamps and Coins. Beau- 
or money tifully illustrated throughout. Hand- 
refund.d, some covers in colors. Special 
Offer: Send only $1.00 for a FULL 
icdrempe 8 subscription. We will send 





new subscriber one of these 
splendid Electric Engines. It will run 
1,000 revolutionsa minute on one dry 
battery. Safe; = to operate. A marvel 





of 
(Engine is ae larger than illustra- 
tion.) Transportation charges prepaid. 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 611 Mam St. Smeturort, Pa: 
TUL BOYS’ MAGAZINE at all news-stands, 10 cents a copy. 
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PARIS 
GARTERS 


No metal 
can touch you 


APPROPRIATE—USEFUL 
INEXPENSIVE 





“‘Soft Spots” Worn in All Y our Shoes 
Rest You and Dispel the Blues 


‘*Soft Spots’? Heel Cushions rest your 
feet, relieve the nervous system when 
walking or standing, Instantly adjusted 
to any shoe. 25c. a pair. State size 
shoe, ‘‘Soft Spots’’ Combined Heel and 
Arch Cushions for flat feet and fallen 
arches. Price $1.00. 

If your dealer hasn't‘*Soft Spats ewe 

ESSEX RUBBER CO NY 
New York Office, 258 Acerca 





25 or 50 Cents 


A. STEIN & COMPANY 
Makers 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


A BACK-TO-THE-LANDER’S VISio 


OUNTRY boys who aspire to be jail 
road presidents will wonder hg 
William C. Brown, head of the New Yp 

Central system, ever got into his head ¢} 
idea that managing a farm in Iowa wo 

be more satisfactory than running one, 
the two largest railroads on the continent 

that is, they will wonder until they x 

and understand his reasons for returniy 
to the land. Mr. Brown himself does ng 
regard farming as necessarily 2 great 
calling than railroading: he resigned }j 
high position largely because he believe 
he would find more personal satis/action 
farming during the latter years of hj 
career; and he wants to help along th 
nation-wide movement for better agn 
culture by proving by demonstration thy 
his theories about the productivity of th 
soil are practicable. And his determi 

tion to do things himself will make hi 
mission all the more important in the eye 
of the people he seeks to help. M 
Brown is sixty, and has been a railroade 
since boyhood. His ideas ahout th 
future of agriculture are given in an inte 
view with a New York Evening Wo 

reporter: 


From the windows of his workshop offid 
in the Grand Central Terminal you 
look out over miles of railroad track and 
magnificent system of rails, switch 
clectrical installation, and railroad equi 
ment, centering in that magnificent strut 
ture known as the Grand Central Statio 
It cost many millions of dollars. It typifi 
| the apotheosis of railroad genius. 

But President Brown wants to see tl 
grass and the corn grow. He longs f{ 
the green fields instead of the barren tra¢ 
yards. So after forty-four years of m 
velously successful life in the railway wo 
attaining the highest honors it has to offé 
he has resolved to retire. He is going bat 
to the farm, making it the end as well 
the beginning of his career. 

President Brown has not definite 
mapped out his plan of missionary cal 
paign. Between now and the first of 
year, lte said, he would arrange that,» 
he has some very definite ideas ab 
the work to be done for the nation and 
general lines along which he intends 
operate, which he exprest as follows: 

‘‘We have been-for a century and a) 
recklessly exploiting the natural resouré 
of a continent. 

“Our agriculture has been a process 
half farming, until land began to show 
ditions of exhaustion, and then moving 
and taking up new land farther We 
Now the land farther West to be had fort 
asking is gone. 

“During the past ten years our f 
have produced an average annual yi 
less than 14 bushels of wheat per 
while Germany produces 28 and 
United Kingdom 32. 





“Unless production can be imme di 
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and powerfully stimulated within five 
years, consumption of foodstuff in this 
country will have overtaken production. 

“In the light of present high prices for 
farm products the abandoned and im- 
poverished farms of the Eastern States 
and the half-cultivated farms of the 
West seem utterly incomprehensible and 
inexcusable. 

“Consumption is overtaking production 
with alarming rapidity, and values have 
been rising by leaps and. bounds. 

“Gradually improved methods will in- 
crease the yield per acre of the nation’s 
farms, but the supply will never. again 
catch up with the demand. . 

“After long years of discouraging strug- 
gle the farmer has come into his own 
and his prosperity will increase with the 
years. 

“Population must continue to increase, 
but large increase in the area of arable 
land is a thing of the past. 

“Consumption increased in the past ten 
years almost three times as fast as acreage 
and almost twice as fast as production. 

“No danger which has ever confronted a 
nation compares with the danger which 
comes from an inadequate food supply. 

“Herein lie the farmer’s marvelous 
opportunity and his solemn duty. 

“We are trustees holding this land as 
a sacred trust for generations yet unborn. 

“T would make our agricultural colleges 
and the agricultural departments of all 
colleges in fact what they are in name by 
limiting admission to young men who want 
to study and school themselves in scientific 
agriculture for the purpose of becoming 
first-class farmers, thoroughly. equipped 
for and vitally interested in that most 
honorable profession. 

“T would double our rural population 
and more than double the product of the 
nation’s farms. 

“The United States is building two or 
three great battle-ships almost every year, 
which cost, fully equipped, perhaps an 
average of nine million dollars each, and it 
costs close to a million a year each to man, 
supply, and maintain them. 

“What one of these fighting machines 
costs thé Government would establish 
and fully equip two splendid experimental 
farms of 640 acres each in every State 
in the Union, to be operated by the general 
Government. 

“They would soon be followed by 160- 
acre farms owned and operated by the 
State in every county in our great agri- 
cultural States. 

“Such farms, once established, would 
not only be self-sustaining, but in my 
opinion would show a handsome profit. 
The effect of such a system of practical 
education upon the product and profit 
of the nation’s farms would be almost 
beyond comprehension. 

“Let the Government invest the price 
of one battle-ship in this important work 
and follow the investment up intelligently 
and perseveringly for ten years, and the 
value that will have been added to each 
year’s crops of the nation’s farms will buy 

and pay for every battle-ship in all the 
havies of the world to-day. 

“We must increase production by more 
intelligent methods or we must face the 
relentless certain coming of the day when 
we shall not produce food enough to 
supply our own necessities.” 
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**GOODFELLOWS!”’ 


Some of us with too much and some of us with too little. Some jobless and 
- Some toyless and not at all understanding why they should be. 


& “i “4 i hopeless 
. Goodfellows distribute and equalize the world’s happiness. Sometimes 
< you'll find a whole family of Goodfellows, all sizes and both sexes—as in 
this tableau of Christmas cheer—in “‘the Car of the American Eamily.” 


Hupmobile 


Like the spirit of Christmas, the Hupmobile 
brotherhood encircles the globe. 


You need nothing more to confirm this than the 
fact that our European and other foreign demand 
will not be satisfied with less than half of the 1914 
output; and that the South African market alone 
stands ready to absorb $1,000,000 worth of 
Hupmobiles this year. 


To your neighbors across the seas, the Hupmobile 
has shown itself a car of superior economy and 
superior ability to meet their needs. 





Last August the Hupp Motor 
Car Company closed the biggest 
year in its history. 

Competent authorities rank it 
as one of the six greatest suc- 
cesses of 1913. 


We have received deposits 
from our dealers on 20,000 
Hupmobiles for the season of 
1914. 


Since September Ist, orders for im- 
mediate shipment have broken all 
previous records, so much so, that 
our winter production, ordinarily at 
low water mark use of lighter 
demand, now amounts to the pro 
rata daily output forthe entire year; 
and still falls far short of filling our 
orders. 


These conditions indicate. two 


Their experience differs in no wise from yours— 
they speak and hear nothing but good about the 
Hupmobile. 


‘632’? Touring Car or Roadster 


$1050 f. o. b. Detroit 
In Canada, $1230 f.0. b. Windsor factory. 
EQUIPMENT—Electric horn; rain vision, ventilating 
wind shield; mohair top with envelope; inside quick adjust- 
able curtains; speedometer; cocoa mat in tonneau; gas 
headlights; oil lamps; trimmings, black and nickel. 

**32’’ Touring Car or Two-Passenger Roadster with 
two-unit electric generator and starter; electric lights; 
oversize tires, 33 x 4 inches; apr rims, extra 
rim and tire carrier at rear. $1200 f. o. b. Detroit 


In Canada, $1380 f. 0. b. Windsor factory 


Hupp Motor Car Company, 1243 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Canadian Plant, Windsor, Ontario 





things: 

First: That our belief that the 
Hupmobile is the best car in its class 
in the world has been endorsed in an 
extraordinary and emphatic way. 
We have never in any one season 
bui‘t enough Hupmobiles to fill the 
demand. 

Second: That 1914 will differ from 
previous years in this respect only— 
that it will push our production facil- 
ities toa greater extent than ever to 
satisfy the growing army of. _ 
mobile believers. 





The car of The American Family 





equi 


That's a good thing to bear in mind when card 
P Floor space costs noe ALLS 

furniture saves it—and gives 

300 sheets extra capacity eaci 


ment. 








new filing 
iT v= office 
fing space per drawer— 


Filing Equipment 





also protects records against fire, 

damp, rats, mice, dust and sn 

thieves. Has a durability which 
only the finest steel can have. Beautifully fin- Reg.U.S. Pat. 
= in oak, mahogany or — green.. We are Off., 

largest manufacturer d st 

office equipment in the country. A complete 
line alwa: nye voady for your every filing need. 
All descri in our ge fp ago catalog, sent 
free with the name jof our nearest ealer. 
Write for it. 


The General Fireproofing Company 
295 Logan Avenue Youngstown, Ohio 
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PAM MMMM MM MM MLO MUNI BS A+ FRIEND OF LEPERS 


HE leper colony on the island of 
Molokai, Hawaii, with its six or seven 
hundred population, is said to be the best. 
equipped institution of its kind in the 
world. The ‘‘homes” are substantial, and 
the people have hospitals, churches, stores, 
schools, and administration buildings. The 
treatment which most of the patients 
receive is surgical, and there is an ideal 
surgical operating hospital for the work 
done at the clinics, which are held bi- 
weekly. These modern improvements have 
been provided largely through the efforts 
of Dr. William Goodhue, who has worked 
for the lepers for more than ten years, 
Dr. Robert Koch, the famous bacteriolo- 
gist, visited the settlement a few years ago 
7 and called it ‘‘one of the greatest clinics 
A - in the world.” Dr. Goodhue’s work is 
e described by his brother, Dr. E. S. Good- 
: - s hue, in The American Journal of Clinical 
Suggestion oa: s Medicine, from which we quote in part: 


N 


Christmas Dawn 


' 
Dr. Goodhue has not written any 
Very early Christmas morning, as soon as the gray account of his work among the lepers, 
light begins to steal into your room, we suggest that you except the reports that are required 
tiptoe softly down stairs and see for yourself whether Santa = etd ted rye ee ee 
le Be ae kind and di . A = very mention of his work at Molokai that 
ee a ee ee ee ee =4| | has appeared in public print or otherwise 


: =| |has been due to the interest felt by his 
l =j| | numerous friends, but even to whom he 
WV a t am ate Ej |has been consistently reticent regarding 


his work. Said one traveler of him: “I 
=3| |never saw a man so absolutely devoid of 

May we also suggest to the many thousand helpers of Santa Claus that a =| |selfish ambition and love of praise.” 
Waltham Watch will excite in the recipient a unique thrill of pleasure which {| | But in his reports he has taken pains to 
will be made good by many years of accurate service and the satisfaction of =| | mention others who have been associated 
possessing the best of its kind. =| | with him in his work, and even to exagger- 


The greater number of watch buyers will do well to favor the Riverside series ate, perhaps, the importance of their lay 


of Waltham Watches. There are styles at varying prices for men, women and_ | 7 eS oe aes bee 
i : Z on terms of deep friendship, altho a 

youths, They are to be had at good jewelry stores generally. We will gladly [2 | Unitarian himself; and, like Lincoln, he has 
send you free on request our Riverside booklet. = worked, not for religion’s sake, but for the 
=i) |love of the brotherhood of man. He has 

Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. =1| |devoted his spare time to his laboratory, 

where in 1905 he discovered the bacillus of 
leprosy in the mosquito and the bedbug, 

& NUNATAK LUM MUU NUNN UNUUNUDNUNU MT NUNUNUN Mi |and at the request of the priests made, at 

~ |the time, a report of the bearing of this 

5 discovery upon the spread of leprosy in 
ROWN 9 jw? ons 7 Hawaii. In this report he speaks of the 

ion assistance of Father James, now in Paris, 

Re POCH E ; \ a brilliant illumination while he also has often referred in a kindly 

pre gas or candles: Brighter fan way to “Father” Dutton, whose pictur 

Pane Bhi anda p they np ssseiateanit ated. Ames wnth teaey. esque attitude toward lepers and Molokai 

remedy. Convenient and prompe'y effective. THE BEST LIGHT CO. has been widely advertised. 

ae gg a a as Seen es ee How much larger and more humane 

JO I, BROW IN Bost Mass. la 5 
Dr. Goodhue’s work has turned out than 
that so simply outlined editorially by. 
medical journal issued in his (that time) 
home town in 1900! Said The Southern 

California Practitioner for September, 1902, 

. in referring to the recent assignment: 

. aan Makes Every Woman Happy ' “Dr. Goodhue has been appointed 
Tess Cooker pos- Cutdown jour meat and grocery bills; ell medical superintendent, of the Molokai 
Big price, saving. cat creme, Extra size compartment Oroker Leper Settlement. He is thirty-two years 
selon Whee tes Conasieisaahonadamensiael eth pase thane of age, a graduate of Rush Medical College, 

» Chicago, 1897. He goes to Molokai for 
special work for the Government. The 

30 Days’ Free Trial —_ light-cure (x-rays) will be thoroughly 


eee byt hit che big Belen ona eg as Ne investigated, as well as other curative 


FRE E ee ee er ee tone Weite to: measures. It is the intention of the super | 
day for my new Book and direct factory price intendent thoroughly to investigate the 

BOO Dept. 150 ; cause of leprosy, and, in connection with 

, this, if possible, to discover what part 
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the mosquito plays in the propagation of 
leprosy. The field is large, and the scien- 
tific world will watch the work of this new 
devotee with interest.... May God 
bless him and all mankind in his work!” 

Since his incumbency, the superin- 
tendent has prepared for the Hawaiian 
Board of Health the following reports of 
his work: ‘‘ Alterant and Eliminant Reme- 
dies in Leprosy”; ‘‘Scabies Among Lep- 
ers”; ‘‘Some Clinical Observations in 
the Leper Settlement”; ‘‘Treatment of 
Leprosy.” 

The latest and most important result of 
his work is embodied in a report just issued 
by the Board of Health, and is an account 
of a positive cure of leprosy by surgical 
measures. 

After reviewing the results, in his hands, 
of the local and systematic treatment of 
leprosy, Dr. Goodhue says: 

“P. was declared a leper, in 1906, by the 
Examining Board for Lepers, after the 
usual careful clinical examination, in con- 
junction with the report of the official 
bacteriologist. Entered the Settlement, 
Molokai, October, 1906. . . . Operation 
was a radical dissection of the tissues in- 
volved. . . . For conservative reasons, I 
have purposely avoided reporting the above 
case until a sufficient length of time had 
elapsed to place the result beyond the 
shadow of a doubt or the possibility of 
recurrence. Eight months after outlined 
operation, patient, brought before the 
official examining board, presented no 
physical blemishes, and rigid bacterio- 
logical tests were neutral. The patient was 
declared non-leprous, discharged from the 
Leper Settlement, and is now leading a 
useful life as a road overseer on the island 
of Maui.” 


Dr. Goodhue was born at Arthabaska- 
ville, Province of Quebec, Canada, October 
8, 1869, his parents being James Goodhue 
and Mariam Emerson, both Americans of 
old New England families. He received his 
elementary education at home and in the 
public schools of Rochester, N. Y. Going 
with his parents, in 1884, to Riverside, 
California, he took, later, a business 
course in Los Angeles; but was persuaded 
by his brother, then a medical prac- 
titioner in that city, to begin the study of 
medicine. This he finally did with some 
misgivings, and graduated from Rush 
Medical College in 1897. 


Just previous to entering college, he be- 
came engaged to a young woman whom he 
idolized, and when, later, she gave him 
up to marry an old man of assured posi- 
tion and wealth, he faltered—‘‘I am heart- 
broken,” he wrote; “‘life is dark before me.” 
But he turned to his work with redoubled 
assiduity and mastered his weakness, 
thankful at last that he had not become 
Married to a woman so unworthy of him. 
Perhaps because of this disappointment his 
heart is more tender with love and pity 
for those who suffer. He now is happy in 
the companionship of a lovely, devoted 
Wife and a sweet little girl, in whom he is 
totally wrapt up. 

: m a recent account of a traveler’s 
interview with him, we get the following 
descriptive passages: 
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ne very good way to 
QO show your affection 
and your high hope 

for the boy is to give him 


a Howarp Watch for 
Christmas. 


The Howarp means so 
much more than the giv- 
ing. It pledges the young 
man to a fine tradition. It 
expresses so well your ex- 
pectation for him and the 
work he is to do in the 
world. 











T he Howard Watch 





To own a HowarpD 
Watch is to be in distin- 
guished company. The 
Howanrbp is identified with 
the life and history of 
prominent Americans ever 
since 1842. It is pre-emi- 
nently the watch of suc- 
cessful Americans today. 

A Howarp Watch is always 
worth what you pay for it. 

The price of each watch is fixed at 
the factory and a printed ticket attached 
—from the 17-jewel (double roller) ina 
Crescent Extra or Boss Extra gold-filled 


case at $40, to the 23-jewel at $150— 
and the EpwarD Howarp modelat $350. 


Not every jeweler can sell you a HOWARD Watch. Find the HOWARD jeweler 
in your town and talk to him. He is a good man to know. 

Admiral Sigsbee has written a little book, ‘‘The Log of the HOWARD Watch,” 
li gins the record of his own HOWARD in the U. S. N 


. Navy. You'll enjoy it. 


rop us a post card, Dept. O, and we’ll send you a copy. 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Shirt 


For the man who wants stiff 
front dressiness with negligee 
ease and comfort. 


Made with the same care and 
exactness as every Emery Shirt. And 











carries the Emery Guarantee of Fit, 
Color and Wear. A new Shirt for 
Price, $1.50 up 
It’s to your interest to 
Write us for “‘ Emery Style Book,” 
a guide to correct dress. 


One That Fails. 

look for this label on shirts 6 

W.M.Steppacher& Bro.,Makers, Philadelphia 
Oftices also: New York, Chicago, St. Louis 
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‘“‘He is tall and large, over six feet, I 
should judge, with a limp due, I am told, 
to an illness in early life. But his carriage 
‘is dignified, his face strong and benignant. 
Deep-set eyes, a rugged face with tanned 
skin, some wrinkles, grayish hair—a face 
resembling in many ways that of Lincoln. 
It is always serious, even when humor plays 
about the mouth, care-marked. He was 
willing to show me anything or tell me any- 
thing except about himself. ‘I’m a privi- 
leged man,’ he said, ‘just blest with a lot 
of work I am doing but lamely. If I had 
six individualities I might help these 
people some.’ ‘To what do you attribute 
your great success?’ I asked him. ‘If you 
call this great success, it may be due to 
several things: A good father and mother— 
and,’ with a twinkle in his eye, ‘a girl 
who jilted me just at the psychological 
moment.’”’ 








THE SPICE OF LIFE 





A Through Passenger.—SHe—“ Did you 
ever see ‘ The Castle Walk ’?”’ 





Of all the gifts that 
fit the Christmas’ day 
—none so timely as" 
the one that provides — 
the picture story of 
that day— 


A KODAK 





EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 





Catalogue free at your 
dealers, or by mail, 





Hr—‘‘ Oh, dear, no. I’ve been on the 
wagon all through college.”—Yale Record. 





Quick Diagnosis.—Homety Patient— 
‘** My face pains me, doctor. What shall I 
do?” 

Doctor—‘ I’m sure I don’t know. You 
might try a beauty specialist.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 





A Matter of Numbers.—“ If a man kills 
another man is he always put in jail, 
mama? ”’ 

‘* Not always. Sometimes he is paid by 
the Government to do it; and if he can 
only kill enough he will have monuments 
erected to him.” —Life. 








Foiling Chris.—Columbus had returned 











| to Spain bringing news of wonderful new 
| lands across the sea. 
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ive them copies that are perma- 


me to come, that will be readable 
lock 


as lon: paper holds together. 

stable oor d¢cfore the horse is stoien. 

Write for FREE Sample Sheet and grove this never- 

fading, never. ig, Mever-rubbing carbon paper. 

F, $. WEBSTER CO., 334 Congress St., BOSTON, MASS. 

New York Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Ask for Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons 


the 


















It Depends on the Carbon Paper 


Some business men ignore the vital 
carbon 
records until stung by the loss fol- 
lowing a faded or illegible carbon 
Some insure themselves with 





‘“How much shall I write on it?” 
queried the maritime reporter of the Cadiz 
Evening Bulletin, who had brought in the 
story. 

“Don’t write anything,” replied the 
editor. ‘‘ Let Columbus pay for his ad- 
vertising if he wants any. It’s probably 
a real-estate promotion scheme.”—Newark 
News. 





A Wise Driver.—A South Dakota 
Congressman tells a story of the old 
coaching days, when a certain Pete 
McCoy, one of the most skilful of the old 
stage-drivers, operated a conveyance that 
made a circuit of Deadwood, Carbonate, 
Spearfish, and Bear Gulch. Pete was 
famous for his fast, furious, daring driving. 

One day, the story runs, Pete tore into 
Carbonate on his usual dead run. Up to 
the ‘hotel’ door clattered the stage. 
There, suddenly, as it stopt, one of the 
four horses fell dead. 

“Kinder sudden, that, Pete,” said a 
bystander. 

““ Nuthin’ sudden about it,’”’ said Pete. 
‘That hoss died at the top of the hill, ten 
miles back; but I wasn’t goin’ to let- him 
down until I got to the reg’lar stoppin’ 
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A Gift for the Motorist 
A Christmas box containing a set of two, four 
Or six power plugs that will delight the owner of 
a motor car, motor boat or motor 
cycle. Tests: have shown 20% in 
crease in power and 25%, fuel reduc 
tion, due to a firing -process that 
, completely explodes a wider range 
of mixtures and therefore burnsless 
fuel. The 1914 Model (nowready) 


McCormick Power Plug 


combines a condenser and a self-contained 
s chamber and produces an infinite num 
oo of sparks between solid cone term 
Nowirepoints. This maintains full power 
explosion strokes in the cylinders. 
Very heavy, easy to install and practically 
fool-and accident -proof. Catalogue free. 
We ship for trial approval, with 
privilege of returning if not satisfac 
tory. State name and model when ordering. 


Price $2.00 per Power Plag. Order today 


McCORMICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
436 East First Street, Dayton, Ohio 


Clark Heaters 


for WINTER DRIVING 


In Auto, Sleigh or Carriage 


During coldest weather a Clark Heaterwillalways keep 
uu warm and cozy. It supplies the neat without 

8 5 e make 20 styles of these 

heatere—from 90c to $10. Most of them have at- 
tractive carpet covers with asbestos lining. They fit 
in at the feet in any vehicle, occupy little space and 
arejust the thing for real comfort. You cannot bend 
orbreak them—they last forever. We guarantee that 
u will be well satisfied or your mo: will be re 
Funded. Ask your dealer for a CLARK HEATER. 











Write for complete free. catalog—a 
will bring it. iho nce WRITE 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE 
88 La Salle Avenue 
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“Stale News.—‘‘Are you familiar. with 
the Mexican situation? ”’ 

“Only up to eight o’clock this morn- 
ing.” —Detrott Free Press. 





The Meanest Man.—‘‘ That fellow cer- 
tainly is’a dub.” 
“For why? ” 


“1 told him I bossed my wife, and he| % 


went and told her.”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 





Too Cheap.—‘‘ Shall I dissolve another 
pearl in the chalice for your breakfast? ”’ 
asked Charmion. 

“No,” replied Cleopatra. ‘‘ Pearls are 
too inexpensive and commonplace. Boil 
me an egg.” —Washington Star. 





Starting It Off—Srtrruacatina AvuTHOR 
(who has just read his latest story to his 
wife)—‘‘ There! That’s the best thing I 
ever did.” 

His Wire—‘ Yes, dear. What maga- 
zine shall you send it to first? ’’—Puck. 





Blaming. Mother.—‘‘ My mother made 
me what I am,”’ said the political speaker 
as he proudly threw out his chest. 

“Well,” said a small man at the rear 
of the hall, ‘‘ she must have put in_most of 
ler time at other things.””— Chicago. Record- 
Herald. 





Wise Walter.—‘‘ I gave Walter a beau- 
tiful necktie of my own make for a Christ- 
mas present,’’ said Mabel. 

“Was he pleased? ”’ 

“Oh, yes; he said its beauty shall be for 
no other eyes than his own. Wasn't that 
lovely of him? ”—Lippincott’s. 





The Ways of Mas.—Mrs. Gordon had 
recently moved into the neighborhood. 

“I thought I would come and tell you 
that your James has been fighting with 
my Edward,’ said one of the neighbors, 
one morning as she called at Mrs. Gor- 
don’s door, ‘‘ and settle the matter if I 
could.” 

“Well, for my part,” responded Mrs. 
Gordon, haughtily, ‘“‘I have no time to 
enter into any discussion about the 
children’s. quarrels. I consider myself 
above such trifling things.” 

“T’m delighted to hear it,” was the 
reply. ‘I'll send James over on. a 
stretcher in an hour or two.” —Life. 





An Idea.—The elderly stout man in the 
fourth row: was. attentively following the 
pastor's sermion. : 

“Let us: ‘then,’ said the exhorter, 
“break the bonds of custom and throw off 
the shackles of self, and acknowledge our 
debt to life’s‘ fundamental lessons. Let 
us deduct’ from the year’s balance-sheet 
those obligations which we are morally 
bound to assume.” 

At.this point the stout man suddenly 
chuckled and slapped his leg with con- 
siderable force. 


After the sermon he was overtaken by 
the pastor, 
“You seeméd greatly pleased with one 
seetion of the ‘sermon,” he said. 
“Yes,” replied the stout man. “What 
you said reminded me of a ripping new 

eme fot- beating the income tax.”— 
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“% Give him for Christmas a humidor of § 
% Stag, the fragrant tobacco, that smokers § 
are talking so much about. , 
s Beautiful ground glass humidor with moistening 
48 sponge in hollow top, holding one pound of Stag. 
Price 90 cents. Sold Everywhere 


Also packed in the Full Size 10-cent ; ~ 
Tin and the Handy '2-Size i 
5-cent Tin 
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@ EVER-LASTING-LY 
; ~~ 600D 








land Plain Dealer. 
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THIS SOLVES THE PROBLEM 
Not ordinary: gift smokes, but: high-grade, 
long filler,» hand-made stogies and’ cigars. 
No paste usedstrictly sanitary. 
Delivered direct from our factory, charges prepaid. 
SENIOR, 6 in. panatela stogie: ‘Fifty to the box. Price per 100, $8.00 


JUNIOR, sin. panatela stogie. Fifty tothe box. Price per 100, $2.00 }¥ 
SLEN DORA extra fine quality thin model, Havana filler, 6 in. 
png Price per box of 100 a rive ; $3.00 


SLEXNDENITA, a 6 in. mild, thin miodel’stogie. Price pet box i 
of 100 = 32.00 














apens. clear — filler cigar, 5% in. ppeewie Spe ata! 
ADREMA, s in. clear Havana filler cigar.................. $3.50 per hundred. 
NUERA, 5% in. all Havana filler and wrappet............. $7.50 per hundred. 

Back goes your money if not more than satisfied. 

Reference any Wheeling bank, Bradstreet’s or Dun's. 

Men of good address wanted to solicit individual smokers. 


ISENBERG CIGAR CO., Wheeling, W. Va. 
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“What's the Matter 
With This House? 


“TI feel chilly. Guess I'll take 
a cup of Armour’s bouillon 
and get warmed up. A cube to 
a cup of hot water will do the 
work, and Oh! the delicious 
flavor of beef blended with 
vegetables and seasoning.” 


” Grocersand Druggists everywhere 
For Free Samples, Address 


ept. 5: 2 
Armour and Company, Chicago 


(AA }rmours {3 Joullon{Gabes 


From California Orchard Direct to You 


luscious, large, sweet Almonds. 5 Ibs. 
(net)_of soli id meats prepaid by Parcel 
Post ag May ig in U.S. and guaranteed 
fresh, for $4. I grow and pack these 
choice Jordan Almonds myself. De- 
licious as relish or food; one trial 
convinces you of their marked 
|) superiority overimported nuts 
in flavor, size and sweetness, 





Order TODAY—if you en- 
close $1.00 extra I also send 
5 lbs. (net} of my Burbank 
Sugar Prunes; selected large, 


Ibs.) Printed matter on request 
HAL. 





. as ao carefully sterilized fruit. 
(: —— only, price $1.25 per 
5 


G. OSBURN, Los Gatos, Cal. J 











Flower Mons 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 


Fifty timgs the strength of ordinary 
perfume. Real flower perfumes in the 
most possible concentrated form. Free 
from alcohol. The finest perfume sci- 


ence ever produced. One drop diffuses 
the odor of thousands of blossoms and 
lasts for weeks. A dainty Christmas, 
Birthday or Wedding Gift. 
4odors—Lily of the Valley, Violet, 
Rose, CrabApple. Bottle with long 
glass stopper from which to drop 
the perfume. Put up in polished- 
turned maple box. Packed ready to 
mail. Money refunded if thisis not 
: the finest perfume you ever used. 
H $1.50 a Kottle—at Druggists or Mail, 
#4 Send check, stamps, money order or currency. 
PAUL RIEGER (5) 
247 First St.. San Francisco 
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Chicago Owns Up 
QUACKVILLE 


Columbia’s the Gem of the Ocean, 
U. S. is the home of the brave, 
And Chicago’s the lair 
Of the wearers of hair 
Whose game would be spoiled by a shave. 
No work is too coarse to get over, 
No fraud in which business is slack, 
No cheat is too old, 
And no swindle too bold— 
Chicago’s the home of the quack. 


The natural home of the faker, 
The soil of this city is rich 
For phony physicians 
And quack politicians, 
‘* Messiahs ” and “‘ Princess ”’ and sich. 
Where else could a prophet like Dowie 
Put over his mystical clack? 
Where under the sky 
Could “ Prince ”’ Hanish get by 
Save here, in the home of the quack? 


\ “ Prince ”’ can go out on the corner 
And preach any mystical rot; 
The gudgeons will gather 
And swallow his blather, 
And start a new cult on the spot. 
You may travel the highways and byways 
From Dan to Beersheba and back, 
But the place on the map 
Where bloometh the yap 
Is Chicago, the home of the quack. 
—Bert Leston Taylor, in The Chicago 
Tribune. 
J 
Old Saw with New Handle.—The 
pessimist Fletcherizes his quinin pills. The 
optimist gets treed by a bear and enjoys 
the view.—Yale Record. 


Know Him?—‘ Pa, what is a _ near- 
humorist? ”’ 

‘** A near-humorist, son, is a person who 
says, when he finds an oyster in a stew, 
‘ Well, well, little stranger, what are you 
doing here?’ ”’—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


A Guess.—TEAcHER—“ Now, children, 
can you tell me what are the national 
flowers of England? ” 

Criass—“ Roses.”’ 

TEACHER—‘ And France? ”’ 

Criass—"“ Lilies.” 

TracHER—“ And Spain? ” 

(Silence for a minute—then small voice 
at back of the schoolroom.) 

** Bullrushes, ma’am.’’—Life. 





WARNING 


Traudulent persons, representing them- 
selves as agents of publishers of popular 
periodicals, are at work in various parts of 
the country. We urge our readers to pay 
no money for periodical subscriptions to 
strangers, even tho they show printed 
matter purporting to authorize them to 
represent publishers, especially when cut 
rates and bonuses are offered. Better send 
subscriptions direct, or postpone giving 
your order until you can make inquiry. If 
you have reason to suspect your commu- 
nity is being swindled, notify the Chief of 
Police and the publishers, and arrange an- 
other interview at which the proper action 
ean be taken. 


_|) FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


354-360 Fourth Avenue 





New York City 


December 13, 19}5 


BAKER'S) 
COCOA’ 


Cocoa | ’ 


Of fine quali- ; 
ty, made from + 

carefully se- * 

lected high- | 

grade cocoa | 

ly blended, © 

prepared bya . 

perfect me- . 

chanical pro- © 

i cess, without - 

= the use of. 

chemicals or dyes. It contains | 

no added potash, possesses a de- ; 
licious natural flavor, and is of: 

great food value. 


WALTER J BAKER & Co. Limited 
RCHESTER, MASS, 
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Crack in your 
fingers. Nuts 








Order Now for Holidays 
Not the small, brown ntl 
you buy atthe store, but 
thin-shelled,’ selected ., 


EACH MEAT . 
p MAKES A MOUTH 


Kreg Nuts should become part of your diet. We have anit 
esting folder that explains their development and food 
The supply is limited and you should order early. The 

1.00 per pound, gives you more nut meats than you can 
any other way. 4 

ene . . ys. 2: money order, draft or check -< sth! 
package delive: yy parcel post or express prepaid. No 
ment pasha 5 lbs. Sold an mail pag “— * 

y or send 25 cents for 
for ps descriptive folder 
KREG PECAN Co., Williamsport, Pa. 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 


for Notes, Mortgages, Ins. Policies and Valuable 
is a Barler New Document File. Will last a lif 











Made of steel, a with pares fr ar 18 brah 
pock: I 
sae nf ‘ Behawass bow Satis, loners Bo mood Returned, 

A. C. BARLER FILE CO., 58 W. Lake St., Chicap 





The Standard. Dictionary shows all * 
various shades of words and of me 
contains “all the living words in the E 
language.” 





A Suitable Xmas Gift— \ 
(, Grab’s Automatic Keyless Bank .S> 
Pe tof mtg hy 


: five--automatical] isters and 
ih elie deposits-a Hetle | bls +e 
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Buy the Car When You 
Know the Springs 
—Not Before 


OU can judge the deauty of the car you buy at the 

first glance. You can tell something of its power 

when the demonstrator. takes you over a hill. 
But you can’t be sure of the springs unless you de- 
termine what springs they are and what their record 
is. Because a spring giving supreme comfort in a 
demonstration may, within three months, sag and 
settle until it bounces and jolts you at every slight 
depression in the road. 

Avoid spring uncertainty and disappointment. Specify De- 
troit Springs and be sure. We protect you beyond that first 
demonstration, which can’t tell you what the spring is worth. 
Every Detroit Spring is backed bya guarantee against settling 


or breakage for ‘wo years from date of manufacture, It is 
spring insurance for you. 


Identify Detroit i by 
_ This Trade Mar 


T 





























"*SELF-LUBRICAT 
And by the Lubricating Cup 
Near the End of Each Leaf 


When you’re looking the car over, watch for that Detroit 
Spring trade mark. 

It means safety. Detroit Springs are almost impossible to 
fracture, 

Comfort is certain. 

Your tires will wear longer because Detroit Springs auto- 
matically assume a large percentage of this work. 

That pest of the motorist—squeaking—is unknown. 

These things require an inspection of the springs. And if 
you don’t find the trade mark or the lubricating cups on the 
leaves, demand that your car be equipped with Detroit Springs. 

You. can get them. ‘True, they cost the manufacturer a 
little more. But he’ll give them to you, tf you insist, Detroit 
Springs on any car are a strong indication of quality con- 
struction throughout the car. 


How to Ride Comfortably and Safely 
Write for Booklet 


It pays to know springs, fo know why you should insist on 
Detroit Springs. The information can be yours for the ask- 
ing. A booklet of remarkable interest will be mailed to you 
on request. It tells the story of spring making from your 
standpoint as'a car owner. Explains how Detroit Springs in- 
sure your safety and lengthen the life of your car and tires. 
Write for it.’ 


Detroit Steel Products Company 
2252 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 
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Detroit Springs 
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Don’t Squeak 


The silence of Detroit 
Springs is enough in itself 
to decide you in their favor. 
The Self-Lubricating Device 
—patents pending—is sim- 
but mightily effective. 

ear the end of each leafis 
asmall distributing reservoir 
that automatically feeds the 
lubricant as it is needed. 
Not only is there no squeak- 
ing, but the spring is assured 
of far longer life. That’s 
one of the reasons— 


Why 


Detroit Springs 
Are Guaranteed 
for Two Years 


Other reasons are material 
reasons, constructional reas 
sons, workmanship reasons, 
test reasons. 

We decided to make the 
guarantee of two years’ 
length, because we wanted 
to be conservative. Detroit 
Springs will give excellent 
service indefinitely. Our 
confidence is shown by the 
fact that we have doubled 
and in many cases trebled 
the best car guarantee. And 
our confidence is based on 
the mostenduring of founda- 
tions. 
























































Pyrometer 

This man regulates the delicate 
Triple Heat Treatment of Detroit 
§ s. Forty-eight fires are 
maintained at just the right tem- 
ieeemse by means of the Thermo- 

lectric Pyrometer. The dial seen 
above indicates the heat of any 
furnace by a color system. The 
actual temperatures are known 
only to three members of our 
organization and are among the 
most carefully guarded secrets 
of our process. 


Specify 

Detroit Springs | 

on Your Next 
Car 
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“Mac, I’ve got 
a brand new 
corn-cob pipe!” 


**Right there on the table, you'll find it if 
you want to smoke. 


**Just a minute, don’t fill it with that; let 
me show you a trick | learned from an uncle 
in Tennessee. 

**You take a new pipe and hold it under 
the cold water tap for just a minute. 


**Then start smoking while the bowl is still 
moist and that ‘new pipe taste’ isn’t there. 

**Now let me get you some Edgeworth—I 
keep that in the drawer. Recognize the blue 
box? This is Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed — 
the same as the good old Edgeworth Sliced 
Plug, only it’s already rubbed up and ready 

for your pipe.’’ 

Suppose you were en- 
tertaining a pipe smoker 
in your home and ha 
no Edgeworth to offer 
him—you would con- 
sider that as very serious 
if you were acquainted 
with Edgeworth. 

Are you acquainted 
with Edgeworth, the 
tobacco that makes its 
smokers declare the pipe 

, the best smoke of them 
all? If not, let us make 
you acquainted. 

We'll send you a package of Edgeworth 
free—a sample. We wish that you would ask 
for it, get it and try it. 

Just send your request for this sample on a 
post card and mention your dealer’s name. 
The more people we can get to try Edgeworth 
the more people there are who begin to smoke 
it. It’s a very fine Burley tobacco, every 
package of which:is: guaranteed. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed may be bought 
in 10c and 50c tins; everywhere, and in hand- 
some $1.00 humidor packages. Edgeworth 
Sliced Plug, 15c, 25c, 50¢c and $1.00. Mailed 
prepaid if your dealer has none. 

If you want the free package, write to Larus 
& Brother Co., 5 South 21st Street, Richmond, 
Va. This firm was established in 1877, and 
besides Edgeworth makes several other brands 
of smoking tobacco, including the well-known 
Qboid— granulated plug—a great favorite 
with smoker: “cr many years. 

The $1.0€ «> .midor package of Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed is a fine Christmas gift. 
your dealer hasn’t this package, Larus & 
Brother Co. will be pleased to mail one to 
your friend with your card upon receipt of 
$1.00 and they will.pay-the parcel postage. 


desiring absolutely 
TEACHERS safe investments for 
moderate amounts at profitable rates should 
have their names added to the mailing list of 
the Hennepin Mortgage Loan Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. No Charge. 














For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation, Please ask for Loan List No. 
717. $25 Certificates of Deposit alsofor saving investors 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence Kans 


f kitchen. 











6% TWO YEAR BONDS 


Due January 1st, 1916. Secured by first mortgage on 
good farm land—the safest security in the world, Guar- 
anteed ——— and interest. Di inati $500 and 
$1000. Interest paid each six months at First Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago, Trustee, without deduction of 
Federal Income Tax. Legal investment for State and 
National Banks. Write for information. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
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WASTEFUL AMERICAN INVESTORS— 
PROFESSOR MUNSTERBERG ON 
THEIR PSYCHOLOGY 


ROF. HUGO MUNSTERBERG, of 

Harvard, has recently given attention 
to the ways of investors. His article, by 
special arrangement with Messrs. Rollins, 
is printed in Investments, of which Franklin 
Escher is now in control as a separate 
publication. The problem taken up by 
Professor Miinsterberg is not that of the 
prudent man who works for the money 
he saves and then invests it in 4 per cent. 
first-mortzage bonds, but rather the 
problem of those who, on the one hand, 
hide away their savings instead of making 
them productive, and on the other ‘‘ throw 
them away in wildcat schemes.” The 


d| first of these two extremes he finds easily 


understandable. It is hysterical fear of 
possible losses and unreasonable distrust 
of banks and bankers that cause men and 
women to hide savings and to avoid 
markets for investment. No doubt this 
class exists in larger volume abroad than 
here; here, in fact, it offers not much to 
complain of. Americans are rather given 
to falling into the second class, that is, 
those who throw money away in wildcat 
schemes. No doubt exists that men in 
America are more ready to throw their 
money into speculative abysses than are 
people in other countries. Professor Miin- 
sterberg says further in his interesting 
article: 


“If we speak of suggestion in eco- 
nomic life, everybody at once thinks of 
the endless variety of suggestive ad- 
vertisements. An announcement which 
merely gives information is, of course, no 
suggestion. But if, perhaps, such an 
announcement takes the form of an im- 
perative, an element of suggestion creeps 
in. To be sure we are accustomed to this 
trivial pattern, and no one completely 
loses his power to resist, if the proposition 
to buy comes in the grammatical form of a 
command. If we had reached the highest 
degree of suggestibility, as in hypnotism, 
we could not read ‘‘Cook with gas’ with- 
out at once putting a gas-stove into our 
Yet even such a mild sugges- 
tion has its influence, and tends slightly 
to weaken the arguments which would 
lead to an opposite action. The adver- 
tisements, however,- which the brokers 
send to our house, and which are spread 
broadcast in the homes of the country to 
those who have no technical knowledge of 
stock buying are surely not confined to such 
childlike and bland forms of suggestion. 
The whole grouping of figures, the distri- 
bution of black and white in the picture 
of the market situation, the glowing story 
of the probable successes with the bewil- 
dering hints of special privileges, must 
inerease the suggestibility of the un- 
trained mind and reenforece powerfully 
the suggestive energy of the proposition 
to buy. The whole technic of this pro- 
cedure has nowhere been brought to such 
virtuosity as in our country. 

“But the skill of the prospectus, with 
its sometimes half-fraudulent features, 
would after all not gain such influence 
if suggestion were not produced from 
another side as well, namely, through 
the instinct of imitation. The habit of 
making risky inveztments is so extremely 











RB. C. KITTEL, Pres. CASSELTON, N. D. 
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wide-spread that the individual buyer 
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does not feel himself isolated, and there 
fore dependent upon his own judgment 
and deliberations. He feels himself as q 
member of a class, and the class easily | 
becomes a crowd, even a mob, a mob in | 
which the logic of any mob reigns, and that 
is the logic of doing unthinkingly what 
others do. It is well known that ever 
member of a crowd stands intellectually 
and morally on a lower level than he woul 
stand if left to his spontaneous impulses | 
and his own reflections. The crowd : 
fall into a panic and rush blindly in any | 
direction into which any one may have 
happened to start, and no one thinks about 
it, or it may go into’ exaltation and ex. 
uberantly do what no one alone would dare 
to risk. This mass consciousness is algo 
surely a form of inc suggestibility, 
The individual feels his own responsibility 
reduced because he relies instinctively on 
the judgment of: his neighbors, and with 
this decreased responsibility the energy 
for resistance to dangerous propositions 
disappears. Men buy their stocks be 
cause others are doing it. 

“But finally, may we not call it sug- 
gestion, too, if the individual, even trem- 
blingly, accepts the risks of perilous deals 
because he feels obliged to grasp for an 
unusually high income in order to live up 
to the style of his set. Of course, every 
standard of living is relative. Everythi 
depends upon the habits of those aro 
us. If the community steadily screws up 
these habits, makes life ostentatious for 
those of mqderate means as well as for the 
rich, hysterically emphasizes the material. 
values, the will to be satisfied with thei 
come of safe investments has to figh 
against tremendous odds. +The truly a 
mind will keep its power to resist, but the 
slightly weak mind will find the suggestion 
of the surrounding life more powerful than 
the fear of possible loss. If all the neigh- 
bors in the village have automobiles, the 
man who would enjoy a quiet book anda 
pleasant walk much more than a showy 
ride will yield and spend a thousand dollars 
for his motor-car where a hundred dollars 
for books would have brought him far 
more intense satisfaction. In no. country 
have fashion and ostentatiousness taken 
such strong possession of the masses, 
the willingness to be satisfied with a mod- 
erate income is, therefore, nowhere 9%. 
little at home. 

“We must not forget the superficiality 
of thinking, the uncritical, loose, am 
flabby use of the reasoning power. whi 
shows itself in so many spheres of Amer 
ican mass life. It is sufficient to see the 
triviality of argument and the cheapness 
of thought in those newspapers w. 
seek and enjoy the widest circulation. It 
is difficult not to believe that fund& 
mentally sins of education are to blame for 
it. The school may bring much to the 
children, but no mere information can be# 
substitute for a training in thoro 
thinking. Here lies the greatest defect of 
our average schools. The looseness of thé” 
spelling and figuring draws its conse 
quences. Whoever becomes accustomed | 
to inaccuracy in the elements remains ie 
accurate in his thinking his life long. # 
the American public loses a hundred million” 
dollars a year by investments in worth 
less undertakings, surely not the. smallest 
cause is the lack of. concise reason! 
Wrong analogies control the by a of ti 

Any copper stock must be wi 


Heela multiplied its value a hundre¢ 
“But the irony of the situation lies 
the fact that, as experience shows, 
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reasoners. It is well known that college 
professors, school-teachers, and ministers 
figure prominently on the mailing list of 
unscrupulous brokers, and their hard- 
earned savings are especially often given 
for stocks which soon are not worth the 
paper on which they are printed. -Some- 
times, to be sure, this unpractical behavior 
of the idealists really results from an unrea- 
sonable indifference to commercial ques- 
tions. The true scholar, whose life is 
tuned to the’ conviction that he has 
more important things to do in the world. 
than to make money, readily falls into a 
mood of carelessness with regard to the 
money which he does chance’to make. 
In this state of indifference he follows any 
advice, and may easily be misled. But 
it seems probable that the more frequent 
case is the opposite one. Just because 
the teacher or the pastor has_ small 
chance to save anything, they give their 
fullest thought to the question how to 
multiply their earnings, and their mistake 
springs rather from their ignorance of the 
actual conditions. They think that they 
can figure it out by mere logic and overlook 
the hard realities. 

“They resemble another group of vic- 
tims who can be found in the midst of 
commercial life, the overclever people 
who rely on especially artificial argu- 
ments. They feel sure that they see 
some points which no one else has’ dis- 
covered, and while they may have no- 
tied some small reasonable points, they 
overlook important conditions which the 
simpler-minded would have seen. ' They 
know everything better than their neigh- 
bors, and whatever their friends buy or 
sell, they at onee have a brilliant argu- 
ment to prove that the step was wrong. 
They generally forget that the listener 
must be suspicious of their wisdom, as they 
themselves have never earned the fruit 
of their apparent wisdom. They all, 
however, may find comfort in the well- 
known fact that hardly any great financier 
has died, not even a Harriman or a Morgan, 
without there being found in his possession 
large quantities ‘of worthless stocks and 

nds. 

“But the variety of intellectual types, 
the careless and the uncritical, the over- 
clever and the illogical thinkers, could 
easily protect themselves against the 
dangers of the shortcomings in their 
mental mechanism if their minds had 
not another trait, which, too, is more 
frequent in America than anywhere else 
inthe world, the lack of respect for the 
expert. The average American is his 
own expert in every field. This is cer- 
tainly not a reproach. It supplies Amer- 
ian public life with an immense amount 
of energy and readiness to help. Above 
all, historically it was the necessary out- 
come of the political democracy. In 
striking contrast to the European bureau- 
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of the Box 




















Let a box of 25 La REGINA (Vic- 
toria shape) Cigars (Price $2.00 
delivered, all charges prepaid) carry 


your message. . 
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We attend to-all the details. Just remit to us with directions—we ship the cigars with your card 
enclosed, and notify the person.addressed of the shipment. 

La REGINA is‘notto betttiought of asa 3-for-2sc cigar (the rate at which we sell them). The REGINA 
is a cigar-that has. a value quite apart from ordinary price making. Our price based on a sale of 
millions of this brand’ a yéar over the cotinters of 800 United Cigar Stores—it’s the 800-store-price. 

By one on ‘éarth sélls as many.cigars as we do—therefore no one can buy at prices as low and 

e quality. .» = .". - od ‘ 2 

= And we. never advertise a new cigar. Until acizar makes good with the smokers we couldn’t 

afford to risk the cost or dur‘reputation..:La REGINA: has made good. The:highest grade Havana 

in the filler, wrapped with the famous Connecticut broadleaf. A cigar with a “burn” in which zest is 
not sacrificed for mildness< but exquisitely mild. Attractively packed. - x 

Money returned if cigars are not satisfactory. The smoker decides. {| 

Remit; ‘statin Inild Regs m or strong. ith all orders filled our Profit-Sharing Certificates, List 
of Premiums anda beautifully illustrated catalogue. me GH. 


UNITED CIGAR STORES 


ww *- Mail-Order Service Flatiron Building New York: City 



















ALICE :- ‘‘A Conklin Pen! The very TOM:- ‘‘Fine! Now that’s what I 


tracy, any citizen could, at any time, be thing I’ll get Tom ! Won’t he be call class! And just what I wanted, 
to be postmaster or mayor or tickled! And it’s such a sensible, too! Either I talk in my:sleep or 
governor or member of the cabinet. A practical gift, too.’’ Alice is a mind-reader.’’ 


true American would find his way, however 
complex the work before him. That was 
and is splendid. Yet the development 
of the recent. decades has clearly shown 
that the danger of this mental attitude 
after all appears. to the newer American 
generation alarmingly great in many fields. 
Civil service has steadily grown, the in- 
uence of the engineer and the expert in 
every technical and practical field has more 
and more taken control of American 
life, because the go-as-you-please meth- 











Jot down on e 


YOUR 
Christmas List 


He can use it in 
his WORK 
Every Day 
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Self-Filling . 
Fountain Pen. 


The Conklin fills itself and cleans itself; 14K iridium-tipped gold pens that never scratch 

a ; 4 . th-| or blot. All styles and sizes. Exchangeable after Christmas if point doesn’t suit. 
eeasingly ‘their ineffe tiveness. __Eiduce- $2.50, $3.00, $3. 50,$4.00,$5.00 and up at stationers, druggists, jewelers everywhere. 
on has slowly nm removed. from the P - Co., i ledo, 0. 
lettantic, iukepared  gebopt de The Conklin Pen Mig. Co 275 Conklin Bldg » Tole x o 
he reign of. the expert in public life 
ie to have begun. But in private 
® such an attitude is still a part of 
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A Substantial Christmas Gift 


y This Combination: 
3 Sections, glass doors, top. and 


base, (S Oak) 
ON APPROVAL 9.4 22 


4T GROWS W'/TH YOVR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


, Our new ** Universal Style ” combines a pleasing, endur- 
ing design, with latest practical improvements in con- 
struction. Adapted for home or office library; beautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK with non-binding, disappear- 
ing glass doors, at $1.75 per section; top and base, $1.25 
each. The greatest value we have ever offered. On or- 
ders amounting to $10.00 and over we pay freight; 
slight extra charge to extreme Western States. Other 
styles and grades at correspondingly low prices. Lund- 
strom Bookcases are endorsed by over 
fifty thousand users. Sold only direct 
from our factory at a considerable sav- 
“fg toyou. Write for our newcatalog No. 23. 


The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N.Y. 
Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
Branch Office: Flatiron Bldg., New York City 


arm Mortgages 


No careful investor should fail to look 
into the merit of Western Farm Mortgages. 
Let us send descriptive pamphlet ‘‘A"’ and 
list of offerings. 30 years’ experience. 
Highest references. 


E.J Lander & Co. Grand forks ND! 


7 FOR HIS 
97 CHRISTMAS 


Give him a Rockwell 
Reminder for 1914. A 
daily calendar (twelve 
monthly pads) on bond 
paper, and leather 
cover holding two 
months at atime. In- 
sert new _pad each 
month. Note engage- 
ments ahead. Tear off 
leaves daily and for- 
, getting is impossible. 
Size 3in. by Sin. Just fits the vest pocket 
Genuine Pigskin or Seal $1.00 
Fine Black Leather d 
Name on cover in gold (extra) .25 


Postpaid on receipt of price—Money back if not satisfied 
ROCKWELL PRINTING CO., 1090 Clinton St., Hoboken, N. J, 


A Gift to Father or the Friend who Smokes 
A Sargent Patent Humidor 


It keeps cigars or tobacco from dry- 
ing out. P s 

There are so many of our Humidors 
in use and because of their efficient 
work they have become known as 
the Smokers’ Chum, 
All Sargent’s Humidors have a 
heavy patented stone set in the lid of 
thebox, by means of whichthe mois- 
ture for the cigars can becon led. 
This stone will absorb the water 
when poured-on it, similar to a 
sponge, but makes leakage impos- 
sible and retains the moisture fora 
long time. We do not use any spénges 
or pads to become rancid or unsanitary. 

Humidor No. 101, Mission finished and lined with glass, 00 

Humidor No. 105, Mahogany finish. lined with white tile glass, $3.00 

Humidor No. 106, Cireassian Walnut, lined with white tile glass, $4.00 

The above Hun:idors will be shipped Express collect, 

Add 75c to the price of Humidor if you wish sent prepaid east of the 

Miss. River; west add $1 00. 

Our Travelers’ Cigar Case No. 13. holds 24 cigars, is $2.00 delivered 

SARGENT CIGAR & PLANTATION CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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the mental equipment of millions. They 
ignore the physician and cure them- 
selves with patent medicines or mental 
healing; they ignore the banker and 
broker and make their investments in 
accordance with their own amateurish 
inspiration. 

“It is then, after all, no chance that 
this commercially clever American na- 
tion wastes more in antieconomic fab- 
ries than any other people on the globe. 
It is the outcome of psychological traits 
which are rooted in significant condi- 
tions of our educational and social life. 
Yet as soon as these conditions are rec- 
ognized, and these reasons for waste 
are understood, it ought: not to be diffi- 
cult fundamentally to change all this 
and to make the savings of the nation 
everywhere really sources of national 
income.” 


ERIE’S PROPOSED BIG MORTGAGE 


No definite announcement. has yet been 
made as to the much-talked-of huge 
mortgage to be issued by the Erie Rail- 
road, with a view to the absorption by 
it of existing mortgages and providing 
ultimately for further issues that may be 
required; in the main, it will be a refunding 
issue. Financiers have been interested in 
this issue, perhaps more than in other large 
blanket .mortgages recently undertaken 
by some of the great railway systems, 
mainly because of a. general knowledge 
that several layers of mortgage bonds now 
exist in the Erie system, and just how 
matters could be adjusted many fail to 
comprehend. 

It seems to be not generally known 
that of the several layers of bonds prac- 
tically all are secured on the mileage be- 
tween New York and Lake Erie, the 
main line of the Erie. ‘ As pointed out by 
The Wall Street Journal, this line makes 
up less than half the entire present Erie 
system. West of Buffalo the: Erie has 
under its control more than 1,000 miles of 
road. That mileage’ has against it only 
$40,000,000: in bonds held by the public, 
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Who Pays the Income 


Tax on Your Coupons? 


Our Income Tax De- 
partment is prepared to 
assist you in determining 
which of your bonds con- 
tain the tax free covenant 
whereby the issuing com- 
pany agrees to assume 
your normal tax of one 
per cent. 


You may command our 
services in this connection 
by communicating with 
us either in person or by 
letter. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 
140 Broadway 


Capital and Surplus - - $30,000 
Deposits 


, 000 
- - = + + 167,000,000 

















the rate per mile-of mortgage being only | 
$35,000, whereas the rate per mile on the | 


main line is about $200,000. It is true | 


that stocks in controlled companies and| f 


over $35,000,000 of their bonds are in the 
main deposited as additional security for 
Erie’s present consolidated mortgage and 
general mortgage bonds, which in effect 
spreads the lien of those bonds over the 
western mileage. All the same, there 
exist -at present only two mortgages on 
that part of the system. Inasmuch as the 
road through to Chicago is now double- 
tracked, its increased value as_ security 
for the proposed big mortgage is obvious. 
The existence of so great a number of 
mortgages on the main line is also qualified 
as to its seriousness by the fact that 
many of the underlying issues are small. 


STRIKING RETURNS OF OUR 
FOREIGN TRADE 


Reports that come from the Bureau of 
Statisties -indicate, says Bradstreet’s, that 
‘the. flood of foreign imports which it was 
predicted would follow the enactment of 
the new tariff bill has apparently been de- 
layed.”” For October imports reached the 
sum of $132,893,960. In . October last 
year the corresponding sum was $178,- 
987,986. These figures indicate a decrease 





All Havana Only 25¢ 


French's superb Cuban Special, _Fillerof Havana leaves too 
short to use in the manufacture of our celebrated Juan del Rey 
brand of Havana cigars. Both filler and wrapper are the pur- 
est Cuban grown tobaceo—-thoroughly seasoned leaf. Rich, 
mellow and exquisite tropic flavor. Five cigars in Spanish 
Cedar Box by parcel post prepaid direct to you for only 25e, 
silver or stamps. Limited introductory offer. Send today. 

FRENCH TOBACCO CO., Dept. 27, Statesville, N.C. 











gag AGENTS * 33380" 
% LIGHTER 

Novel watch-shaped Lighter. Operated 

with one hand; gives an instantaneouslight 

(9 every time. No electricity, no battery, » 

res, non-explosive; does 

away with matches. Lights 
your pipe, cigar, cigarette, 


y hing fi 
andy 
wholesale terms and 
D. Brandt Lighter Co., 148 Duane St., N.Y. 








this year of 23.5 per cent., or over one- 








A Happy 
Marriage} 

, Depente 

argely on a knowr 

edge of the whole truth 

about self and sex and 

relation to life and health} 
_ This knowledge does not come} 
intelligently of itself, nor correct-{} 
ly from ordinary everyday sources-{) 


Sexology 


me (lllustrated) } 
By William H. Wailing, A.M., M.D., imparts i} 
a > way, in one H ee 


Ae, 


His Son. | 


to Her Da 


a 
Allin one volume. Illustrated. $2.00, postp: 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Co 





Puritan Pub. Co., 777 Perry Bldg.,:Phila 
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quarter. The writer comments further on 
these and other figures of our foreign 


trade: 


“The decrease in duty-free imports was 
9.6 per cent., and that in dutiable im- 

rts was 31 per cent. In this connection 
it should be noted that the imports for the 
frst three days of October were included 
in the September statement; the tariff 
bill was signed on October 4, but even 
with the addition of the $13,665,000 of 
imports on these three days, the total 
Qetober imports this year, $146,558,000, 
fall 18 per cent. short of those of October 
ayear ago, and 14 per cent. short of those 
for September this year. The result of 
this sharp decline in import trade is to 
cause the imports for the ten months end- 
ing with October to fall behind those of a 
year ago by a considerable amount. At 
the close of October 3 the imports for the 






















th calendar year to date aggregated $1,327,- 
294,071, « decrease of $5,600,656 from the 
oy full nine months of 1912, and by the end of 


October the decrease in all 
$50,694,682, or 3.3 per cent. 

“In the matter of exports, there is no 
evidence in the grand totals of a sag in this 
branch of trade, the October exports being 
§271,588,726, a sum 24 per cent. larger than 
that of September, only 2.5 per cent. 
smaller than the largest monthly total ever 
recorded—that of November, 1912—and 
6.7 per cent. larger than the total for 
October, 1912, up to that time the heaviest 
monthly total ever recorded. The excess 
of exports in October, $138,694,766, is also 
the largest excess ever recorded in any 
month. The exports for ten months of 
this year aggregate $2,005,010,884, a-sum 
7.2-per cent. larger than was recorded a 
year ago at that date, and the largest total 
of exports ever recorded in a ten-months’ 
period. The total imports and exports 
of merchandise for October and the ten 
months of 1913 compare with like periods 
of the two preceding years as follows: 





imports was 
































leaves too OcTOBER 

a Imports 1911 1912 1913 

0 Bich, ae $69,356,325 $102,711,717 $81,575,185 
, Spanih 63,249,426 75,276,269 51,318,775 
only 

- Ge bc, eee $132,605,751  $177,987,986 $132,893,960 





$251,587,995 
909 


Renn seem . 3, 


-- $10,365,516 — $254,633,504  $271,588,726 
Exe, of exports..... $77,759,765 $76,645,518  $138,694,766 
TEN MontTHS ENDING OCTOBER 





$268,927,453 
2,661,273 


























1911 1912 1913 
$647,399,402 $812,604,530 $782,735,688 
618,123,534 698,278,183 677,452,343 
$1,265,522,936 $1,510,882,713 $1,460,188,031 








s 
Domestic....... $1,636,363,087 $1,840,273,972 $1,974,350,084 
oreign, 29,503,763 30,384,023 30,660,800 





$1,665,866,850 $1,870,657,995 $2,005,010,884 
$400,343,914 $359,775,282 $544,822,853 


_ “As stated above, there is little evidence 
in the aggregate export totals of a reaction 
in the foreign demand for our goods, but 
when the detailed statement of exports of 
Ing products for October and the ten 
Months is closely . examined, there are 
some features that may a turn in 
the tide of foreign demand. Thus the total 
ue of the exports of six leading prod- 
ucts in October is $147,831,262, a gain of 
$13,918,000, or about 10.3 per cent. De- 
ducting the total value of six leading 


Fetzer for Garden and Lawn 


> x Double the yield of the garden and 
. insurea velvety green lawn by using 


Sheep’s Head Sheep Manure 

Pulverized, dry and clean, ready 

toapply, Large barrel $4, freight 

pre east of Missouri River. 
Send for Booklet 
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Genuine 


haimetined by hie 
who are careful of their 


Note this:— You can depend on the dealer who sells 
“EVERSTICK" to carry the best of everything. 





Does Your Healer # 
iPathaum Conee 















is necessary. This 
ed by equipping your heating plant with 
the Jewell Heat Controller. With this 

simple, economical device Ae heater 

















ee eee bs commenti yer tk 
necessary is ionally put in @ “4 
little coal. The JEWELL automatic- Write for Liter- 
ally takes care of drafts and damp- 
ers and,keeps an even, steady fire ature — How to 
that gives you an even heat at any . 
temperature desired—with Solve Your Hea’ 
minimum amount of coal. ting 

The clock Problem 
attachment i. 
warm house “FRE and we’ll 
warm house 
in themorn- 
ing but 
keeps it cool 
over night. 

Pett ta 

JE . eating 
troubles and worries at pines ed ee 
are not only ish- can see the v 
ed, expensive coal in actual operation. 
bills are not only 3 
reduced, but Jewell Heat Control. 
changes in tem- 
perature are 
avoided, making 
















You are well dressed if 
you wear this pure silk 
cravat. 


Look for the name 
‘*Panama”’ woven in the 
edge of each scarf. 

Sold at all good furnish- 
ing shops. 


W. O. Horn & Bro. 
846 Broadway, N. Y.C. 


SESS RSBRRBSEBESESSS 
‘a SESCCeeseeaaes es 

BEBSSB SBS Bae e ee 
Seeeeeeeeeseeeeeee 
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* NATURAL GUANO 00., 807 River St., Aurora, IIL. 















Investigate the Single Tax 


“The Single Tax: What It Is.’’—George. 
“The Single Tax and the Farmer.’’—Shearman. 
“The Single Tax and the Business Man.’’— Rusby. 

All three booklets and Khor ty amg the paper with the 

Single Tax point of view, 13 w for 25 cents. 

PUBLIC, Ellsworth Bidg., CHICA 















Everybody can now’ 
sleep outdoors 
Whether you rent, room or.own, ash 
can now enjoy outdoor’ sleeping. 
Simply attach outside your bedroom’ 
window an 






OUTDOOR 
Sleeping Porchet 


AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION WKS. 
409 Madison St., South Bend, Ind, 
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products for October from the total ‘of all 
@ ® 
Your Gift List 


exports, however, it is found that the re- 
may well be 


mainder, representing other exports, largely 
manufactured. goods, is only $123,757,464, 

headed with the 

Parker Pen 
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] PURCHASERS. 
/o7MEMORIALS 


WHAT STONE 


When you _ purchase 

a memorial, be sure that 
the fine ‘sentiments you wish expressed 
are permanently represented on a stone 
of everlasting quality. Our free book- 
let, ‘‘The Rock of Ages’’ will tell 
you the full story of 


DARK BARRE GRANITE 


“* The Rock of Ages” 


—the one stone best fitted for monu- 
mental purposes; beauti- 


a gain over last year of but 2.5 per cent. 
Thus the gain in manufactured exports 
is far less than the gain in leading exports, 
which include raw cotton, breadstuffs, 
meat, and oils. In the ten months of this 
year gains in exports of these leading 
products have been exceeded by the gains 
in other exports, but the October figures 
alone do not show the maintenance of 
this gain. In this connection it will be 
interesting to compare the showing of 
exports for October and the ten months in 
leading as opposed to other exports, made 
in the following table: 


You will be sure of pleasing 
anyone to whom you givea 
Parker Jack Knife Safety or 
Parker Self-Filling Pen for 
Christmas, There's senseas 
oe br re in diving 

arker Pens—their daily 
convenience and usefulness E October, One, Changes, 
will be highly appreciated. zports by groups 1913 1912 per cent, 


JACK KNIFE Ae tee 


oe 


Ay Yuasa 


BoE OB Ve sor * 


Handiest of fountain pens. 9 
The Lucky Curve and Spe- Cotton 107.375,197 

cial Ink Lock keepit from 5,053, 9,331, 761 
smearing ink. Can be car- 
ried in a man’s pocket ora 
lady’s purse, or tossed into 
a trunk or suit case, with- 
out danger of leaking. 


D 

11,109,101 d 1. 28. ful, never ‘fading and 
I 
I 


element-proof. 


yoo sim 
NIGMIVINAO F 





Any monument dealer can 
supply memorials of ‘The 
Rock of Ages,’’ but you should 
send for our booklet today, 
Second edition ready. 


_ BOUTWELL, MILNE 
.  & bagi co. 


pt.c 
™ Rock pee Oucwtll 


BARRE, VT. 


$147,831,262 $133,913,351 
$123,757,464 $120,720,153 





$271,588,726 $254,633,504 1. 





NEW 
SELF-FILLER Tm mos. ending October, Changes: 
Looks exactly like a standard 1913 1912.—. 

fountain pen but fills itself in $170,218,665 $108,336,191 
three seconds when gk pens " . 14'158,854 16,702,509 
Noobstructionsorprojections. J | Cattle, hogs, and sheep... "754,234 3,469,009 
The one perfect trouble-free, Mest and dairy prod 115,425,883 104,714,015 
self-filling fountain pen. 389,809,428 — 421,582; 


Pens Illustrated IO: See 


No. 4244—Standard or Self-Filling$4.50. 
‘ With gold filled level lock clip $5. 
No.2015 No. 20'¢—Jack Knife eotety = ring 
Pigs for sugpending by chain 
. 14—Jack Knife —. A. hy Ting) 
sterling Silver $5. Gold filed: mountings 6. 


PASHEER 


wa, Fountain Pen 


Whatever style or shape of fountain pen you want to 
give, you'll find a Parker that meets your taste. Over 
200 styles sold by 15,000 dealers. Standard—Self-Fill- 
ing—Safety. If you cannot find a dealer, write for 
catalog or send price and we will send pen prepaid. 


Parker Pen Company, 60 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


You are cordially invited to visit our New York 
Retail Store in the big Woolworth Building. 




















Total above $812,127,547 —$755,314,465 
Other exports $1, 192, ney 337 $1, 115, 343,530 1 
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permit a con- 

yentent.n noise- gu. 
tary Ta 

andimpressive ae rie 


All exports $2,005,010,884 $1,870,657,995 


Fi hes EERE Eire 


| 
“It will be seen that the gain in cotton | ceremony, 
exports in ese oane was $18, peta or 21; | We, intte- 
per cent., while the gain in oi exports was| [ ual cups(many . : 
$5,727,000, or 61 per cent., and the gain in Btatelawsnow SENT Con satat | 
meat exports was $2,446 ,000, or 28 per cent. beautiful polished traye ye and s su) ply thousands o ds of 
In breadstuffs exports, however, there was pe gh tay OL ng hh WE 


pean ll an Cate log with quotations. 
a loss of $12,779,000, or fully 49 per cent. SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFITCO, SAth St., Rochester, 1.1, 
The large gain in —_— exports was 
entirely a matter of price, because the $4 
quantity shipped was a trifle less than a Tobacco Smoke Cannot Exist 
year ase in October. ead the eo gene al in premenent Platinum owing ever wick of spirit iam 
period cotton exports have lagged, owing | Remarkable discovery —patented—removes all traces 
are pre er Snags ee Yh Ace the decrease in shipments early in the te asec peNglig ite 
Autograph] on. Send for price lists. *|year growing out of the 2,000,000-bale | This ‘‘Smoke Eater’ Ought To Be in Every How 
Letters | W2ter®; ;, Benjamin, os Sth Ave. .N.Y.|smaller crop yield of 1912, “while bread- | et a bit of that rocky smell 4 in curtains . clothe 
y cents ic 
Pub. “ THE COLLECTOR,” $1 a year. stuffs, meat, and oil exports have expanded | | genuine everlasting Platinum. With instructions by 
heavily. | mail, plain flask, $3. More appreciated as a present 
“Enough has been cited here to show | the artistically silver-mounted flask—serves also asa 


that foreign-trade figures from now on will | <igat lighter—for only $2 additional. Money cheerally 


~ 3 : refunded if not satisfactory. Send remittance today tobe 
repay study, especially | in_ view of the re-| in time for Xmas. Unexpectedly striking is the effect. 


W ports of slowing down in European trade, | w. £. GissEFELD. 186 Liberty Street, Room 208 New York, Sh 
HITING-ADAMS and of the possible effects upon our own 
trade of lessened buying ability abroad, C4 Greater eet 
CELEBRATED | 


alike for our farm products and for manu- 
factured goods.” 






































PANAMA 


Experienced travelers choose 


BRUSHES 


Always Suit—Never Fail 


Over 10,000 Kinds and Sizes of 
WHITING-ADAMS 
Paint, Varnish, Artist, Toilet, Hair, Shaving 
Household, and other Brushes made 


For Sale Everywhere 


Joun L. Wuitine - J. J. Apams Co. 


ONE WHOLE CITY BLOCK 
690 to 710 HARRISON AVE., Boston, U. S. A. 


BRUSH MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER 100 YEARS 





BONDS AS INVESTMENTS FOR 
BUSINESS MEN 


E. W. Keever contributes to Moody’s 
Magazine an article in which he insists on 
the great value of high-grade bonds as 
investments for the surplus of a business 
man, because in an emergency they exist as 
“liquid assets.” Profits put back into a 
man’s business, as they so often are, unlike 
bonds, are subject to business risks, and in 
times of stringency may. cease to be profits 
at all. Mr Keever says further: 


‘“Let us suppose the manufacturer makes 
a net profit of ten thousand dollars on the 
raw material he has purchased and turned 
into the finished product. . Now, if he takes 
that $10,000 and puts the whole amount 
back into more raw material, it is no longer 
real profit, because he is subjecting it to 





all the risks of the business. It is simply 


these snow-white ships because 
they are dbuzlt to be cool in the 
Tropics. Outside staterooms, 


special veasiletion and the great | 


number of baths (many of them 
private) put the steamers of The 
Great White Fleet in a class by 
themselves. 
Many attractive cruises to 
Jamaica, Panama Canal, 
Central and South America. 
From New York every 
Wgtaeeday and Saturday, 
From N ew Orleans everyWed- 
nesday, Thursday and Saturday. 


BEGINNING JANUARY, 1914 


S$ 18-day wee’ 

ria Luxe Tone New Vornees 

Jamaica, Panama, Costa Rica 

a ron Bo kly saili 
rom ston, wee. uid 

to Jamaica, Panama, Caine Rica. 

Write for booklet No.1 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
ip Service 


7 Battery Place, New York 
¢ Whart, Boston 
620 Common St., New Orleans 
Or any authorized ticket 
~ or tourist agent 
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Bx much working capital. The only real, 
J true profit that he can go home at night 
© BF andjtell his wife about is that portion of his 
ERS #& $10,000 that he takes out of his business 
ave Mond invests in something entirely outside 
[ALS Be of it. The inexperienced may not believe 
this statement, but ask the man who has 

heen in business for twenty years and has 

VE: seen two panics, and he will tell you that 
his real profits, the ones he expects to live 


hase on in old age, are those sums invested in 
that outside things, such as life-insurance, real 
assed estate, or bonds. And of these three forms 
tone ponds are by far the best for the invest- 
ook- ment of business surplus. They are more 
tell marketable than real estate; if carefully 


chosen they are equally secure, and as 
collateral for loans they are unsurpassed. 
TE “This brings us to the consideration of 
: the more immediate. benefits of bonds as a 
commercial reserve. The man who has 


onu- a surplus in bonds has an insurance fund 
auti- against unforeseen disaster. If a strike 
and temporarily ties up his plant, or a new in- 


vention compels large expenditures for 
improved machinery, he can resort to the 


: commercial reserve for the necessary funds. 
should He has always on hand liquid assets whose 
today. |] Me Value is not in the least affected by the 

state of his business. Under modern busi- 
'LNE ness administration the practical impor- 
d tance of such a fund is evident. 


“A further advantage of commercial 
cane reserve arises in periods of business over ex- 
pansion. There are times when the mer- 
chant sees opportunities to buy at a large 
0 BF discount for cash. The seller must have 
—| money at any price. Such opportunities 
neamiall usually come when money is tight and 
ups credit strained. The merchant is carrying 
his full line at the bank, and it is impossible 
to float commercial paper. At such times 
his bonds are worth all they cost. He can 
at once take them to any bank, and borrow 
80 to 90 per cent. of their market value, and 
thus buy up his bargain. It is simply that 
he has cash and the other man hasn’t, and 
‘real money talks loudest every time.’ 

“A striking example of the value of a 
commercial reserve when such opportu- 
nities present themselves is seen in the 
history of the Standard Oil Company, one 

v7 of the chief causes of whose wonderful 
spiritlam MM success has been the consistent mainte- 
tandclean, fm Nance of a big reserve in cash and easily 
very Home negotiable securities. By means of such a 

reserve the Standard Oil Company has 








jothes ey iy been able to get into new oil-fields when its 
ructions by #™ Competitors were handicapped by lack of 
A pats cash, and to take over competitors weakened 
y cheerfully A PY lack of capital, and to improve its 
‘today tobe MM position in many other ways. 

stheefie Hi “ Bradstreets’, in their January analysis of 
‘w York Sl Hl the business failures in the United States 


during 1912, credit 29.7 per cent. of those 
failures to ‘lack of capital’ and 16.5 per 
cent. to ‘specific conditions.’ Out of the 
total of 46.2 per cent. due to these causes, 
a respectable percentage is evidently due 
to the bankrupt concerns failing to have 
the quick assets to meet their quick obliga- 
tions, Nothing but cash will meet these 
obligations, and bonds are the best 
orm of carrying this very desirable fund 
of quick assets with which to meet 
contingencies. 

“The ideal investment of a commercial 
reserve would consist of high-grade railroad 
bonds, either a first or general mortgage. 
These bonds should be purchased wae 
par, should have a ready market, either on 
the Exchange or among the investment 
houses, and should -mature in‘ from ten to 

teen years or less, so as to insure stability. 
Equipment bonds are-one of the best types 
or investments of this character. To the 
above securities might be added “some of 
the better public utilities, which, as_a class, 
but ieee steady —_ and fluctuate 

Jittle in price, and a good percen 
of high-grade short-term aia ae 
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Leaves Chicago 
every day at 7 p.m.; 


at 9.30 the morning 
of the third day. 


Roadbed a trans- 
continental boule- 




















Choice of drawing 
room or compart- 
ments, which may 


and standard 
sleeping car berths. 


Buffet-Club car, 
Dining car, 
Observation- 
Library car, bathing 
facilities, barber 


Ladies’ maids, 
valet, 
stenographer. 


Passenger List 
Limited. 








Ticket 





in All Principal Cities; 
oit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 











For the Traveling"400 


The Overland Limited was put into 
arrives San Francisco Commission to accommodate people who 
demand, in trans-continental service, the 
scale of luxury provided by the modern 
Ocean Liner and the great Metropoli- 
itan hotels. 


The only daily extra fare train to California, 
it shortens the trip to 64 hours and 30 minutes 


vard, smooth, between Chicago and San Francisco. 
— weld This means a day saved, a long trip made short. 


Overland Limited 


The finest all-steel train that the Pullman Com- 
be engaged ensuite, pany can build; detailed description is unnecessary. 

Route is via the dustless double track, protected 
by automatic electric block safety signals of the 


Chicago & North Western 


ae Southern Pacific 


The Overland Limited Book, describing this 
unique train briefly, is free on request, together 
with any specific information you may desire. 
Or we will send a representative to call and make 
arrangements for your trip. 


Special attention given to mail inquiries. 
Ad Chicago or New York, asking for Over- 
land Limited Book Number 40. 


J. B. DE FRIEST, Gen 11 Eastern Agent, Union Pacific 
R.R., 287 Broadway, New York 
W. G. NEIMYER, Gen'l Agent, Southern Pacific : 
Canpeay, 55°W, Jechen Wd, Chine 
H. A. GROSS, Gen’l A 
: Ry., 148 S. Clark St.. Chicago 








Union Pacific 


tt, Chicago & North Western 








Including Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Se Louk: New York Chee - 





The Very Latest Thing in 


American Velours 
, ns Just being shownin 
: soutan ceorae, 











Of regular $3 le. We ask $2.00 PREPAID.’ Mone 
refunded if hat fails to please, Order NOW, enclosing $2 
ahd stating size and color. Our catalog illustrates dis- 
tinctive hats and caps for every occasion—saves you 
money. Write for it—free. 


The De Luxe Hat Co., eticint ates, 












Fresh, Wild Grown, Full 

Meated, Exquisite Flavor 
Our new crop of Wa- 
bash Valley Pecans 
_is now ready—thin 


shelled — easily 
cracked—appetiz- 








pound, exp 
of the Missouri River. Generous sample for 10c. 
Nuts and Walnuts. 
Bessette ie SEN FONn 


Best you ever ate. 
Southern Indiana Pecan Co. Fae Varna, tn. 
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Introducing a New One 
OR nearly forty years the name WAITT 
: & BOND has stood for goodness in 
cigars,—for goodness in materials and 
workmanship. Ss 


It also stands for the highest 
degree of sanitary care ever 
achieved in cigar making. 







SS 

















\\ 


So much for ourselves ! 







Now, from our wonderful new 
factory—the big, white show- 
place of cigardom,—we intro- 


duce a new cigar. 











\\ 








10 CENT CIGAR 


is for the man who wants Havana 
but wants it MILD. 

It’s a long, slender, 534 inch, banded 
cigar. Its filler is imported, long leaf, 
clear Havana with the world-famous 
aroma that cannot be imitated. 

Its wrapper is the thinnest, silkiest 
Sumatra from the Dutch East Indies. 
This we guarantee. The combina- 
ation is what the really educated 
smoker is looking for—a smoke of 
soothing mildness,—a placid smoke, 
—a spicy, aromatic smoke,—a smoke 
without the penalty of punished 
nerves or drugged digestion. 

_ Merely to introduce it, we have boxed 

the WABON PANETELA in a 
handsome cedar package containing 
25 cigars. 
YOUR box is waiting for you. We'll 
sendit direct to you for $2.00. Smoke 
five WABON PANETELAS. If 
you are not entirely pleased with them, return the 
balance at our expense and we'll return your $2.00 
at once. 
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WAITT & BOND, Inc. 


718 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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oney Saved tron: crus, 
y ve Your Own Cards, 
Circulars, Book, Newspaper. Press $5. Larg- 
er $18. Rotary $60. Saves money. Print for oth- 
ers. All easy, rules sent. Write factory for 
Press catalog, TYPE, Cards, Paper, , Outfits, 
Samples printing. THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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FIREPROOF TAMPA 
BAY HOTEL, Tampa, 
_ 4 Florida,a magnificent Moor- 
fish palace, capacity 500 
guests, recently remodeled 


ea New nine-hole golf course, 
tennis, motor boating, fishing, 
bathing antomelilis baseball. 
The Chicago Cubs have win- 
ter trainin uarters in 
grounds; will pla 
games durin 
March 





oo ing New 

2 Orleans Mardi Gras and St. 
Louis Veiled Prophets. Northern servants. Grounds con- 
sists of 42 acres of luxuriant tropical shrubbery and flowers, 
beautiful palm fringed walks, fountains and shady nooks, 
facing the Hillsborough river, where boating and fishing are 
unexcelled. Over a hundred miles of well paved auto boule- 
vards, creating beautiful drives through aoidan teen aaboned 
@ groves, over picturesque streams, through tropical 

es and piney woods. All trains and boats met by auto- 

us. Special rates for families and long stays, Write for 
t and rates to W. F. ADAMS, Manager. afew 

days at the MANIVISTA HOTEL on the Manatee river. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


November 29.—Riots occur at Zabern, Alsace, 
as a result of alleged insults to the towns- 
people by German army officers; the streets 
are cleared at the point of the bayonet. 


December 1.—The Turkish Government sends 
written apologies to the Russian Government 
in connection with the arrest of a Russ 
ship of Kavakli Mustapha for the assassina- 
tion of Shefket Pasha. 


The Federal garrison evacuates the city of 
Chihuahua, because of a shortage in f 
supplies, giving one of the main keys to the 
advance on Mexico City to General Villa. 


December 2.—Seven Mexican Federal generals 
offer terms of surrender to the Constitutional- 
ists at Juarez. 


The announcement that the Glenriddle manu- 
scripts of Burns be returned to Scotland 
is enthusiastically received throughout the 
entire country. 


The French Government is defeated in the 
House of Deputies on the question of exempt- 
ing the new rentes from taxation. Premier 
Barthou and the remainder of the Minis- 
ters tender their resignations to President 
Poincaré. 

The English Antislavery and Aborigines’ 
Protective Society decides to take immediate 
steps to — a similar body in the United 
States with the object of eliminating the 
virtual slavery of the natives of tropical 
countries, especially Mexico and South 
America. 


December 3.—A speech by War Minister von 
Falkenhayn in the Reichstag is taken to mean 
that the Kaiser is backing the German nein 
in the controversy over the way in whic 
soldiers treated civilians at the Alsatian town 

: of Zabern. 





Domestic 
WASHINGTON 


November 28.—The House Territories Com- 
mittee submits a bill providing for a $35,- 
000,000 Government-built railway system for 
Alaska. The bill, which is a substitute for 
pending measures, has the approval of Secre- 
tary of the Interior Lane. 


November 29.—The Senate, by a vote of 26 to 
24, confirms the nomination of L. E. Pink- 
a. Massachusetts, to be Governor of 

awaii. 


November 30.—Secretary of the Navy Daniels 
recommends the building of two dreadnoughts, 
eight destroyers, and three submarines in his 
annual report to President Wilson. He also 
urges the Government to obtain control. of a 
fuel-oil supply and advocates the building of 
Government-owned plants for making armor. 


December 1.—The new Congress convenes with- 
out ceremony, and the struggle over the 
omeaey Bill is at once resumed in the 
enate. 


President Wilson withdraws from entry 45,720 
acres of public land in Southern California, 
believed to be valuable for oil. . In Western 
Montana’ 120,000 acres of supposed coal 
lands are opened. 


Budget estimates submitted to Congress 
by the several Government establishments 
total $1,108,681,777. 


Several ‘‘antitrust”’ bills are introduced in the 
House. 


December 2.—The President reads his Message 
to Congress. 


December 3.—The Volunteer Army Bill, pre- 
scribing the manner in which United States 
volunteers shall be raised, organized, and 
maintained in time of war or when war is 
imminent, is passed by the House. 


GENERAL 


November 27.—General Zelaya, ex-President of 
Nicaragua, is arrested in New York City on a 
murder charge made by the Government of 

country. 


November 28.—It is estimated that the Wisconsin 
compensation act will give $750,000 a year 
to disabled men. 

An agreement whereby all the 14,000 em- 
ployees shall be retained, even if part time 
becomes necessary, is reached in the General 
Electric strike negotiations at Schenectady. 

Mayor Shank, of Indianapolis, threatened with 
impeachment if labor troubles increase, resigns 
on hearing fresh strikes are probable. 


December 1.—One hundred and eae hated per- 
sons were killed in 21 States during the hunting 
season, Wisconsin being the chief sufferer. 

December 3.—General Zelaya is freed by ‘the 
Federal authorities in New York City when, 
the Nicaraguan Government withdraws a 
homicide charge on which he was arrested. 

Twenty-seven men are burned to death in a 
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consulted as arbiter. 
Readers will please bear in mind that no notiq 





“TI. C.,"" Colorado Springs, Colo.—In ansye 
to an inquiry concerning the phrase, “ hard up," ip 
THE LITERARY DiceEst for October 25, 1913, 
reference was made incorrectly to the nautiql 
use of this phrase when applied to the tiller 
“*as far as it will go,’ that is, to the limit of ity 
movement (on one side or the other).”” The ital. 
cized words are incorrect. In nautical usag 
“hard up” is the same as “hard aweather,” 
which designates ‘‘a position of the helm or 
order to put the helm over as far as possibk 
toward the wind.” The opposite term is “han 
down” or ‘hard alee,’’ which designates th 
position of the helm, or the order to put the 
helm over, as far as possible in the direction 
away from the wind. 


“D. W.,” Springfield, Ohio.—‘‘ Kindly giye 
me the pronunciation of ‘ Cafeteria.’”’ 

The Italian spelling of this word is caffettier, 
pronounced kaf’fet’’tyar’a (first a as in artistic, 
the second as in fare, and the third as in sofa); 
the Spanish spelling is cafetera and this is pr 
nounced ka’’fé’’tar’a (the a’s have the same sound 
as stated above and @ has the sound of ‘‘e” asin 
they). 


“A. S. Z.,"" New York, N. Y.—‘‘ Which of the 
following sentences is correct? ‘The Committe 
is here’ or ‘The Committee are here.’ What 
verb is proper to use with a collective now, 
singular or plural?’’ F 
Committee is a collective noun. It is to hk 
treated as singular or as plural in accordance 
with the idea it is used to express. According 
to the NEw STANDARD DICTIONARY (under 
plurals) ‘“‘collective nouns are followed by verbs 
and pronouns in the singular or in the plural 
according as they are regarded collectively or 
distributively. In the sentence, ‘There was a 
large congregation,’ the assembly is spoken of 
collectively, as a whole. If the word is used 
distributively, that is, if anything suggests the 
idea of the component individuals, a plural verb 
should be used, as in the sentence ‘The congrega- 
tion were not all of the same opinion.’ In the case 
you cite, we feel that the committee is present as 
a committee, not as several members of a com- 
mittee. One would say ‘‘The committee is 
in session,’”’ because the being in session is 4 
function of the committee as a whole and notof 
this and that member of the committee. But we 
should say *‘The committee are unanimously of 
the opinion,”’ because unanimity implies action o 
the part of the members as individuals.”’ 


“WwW. M. H.,” Chicago, Ill.—‘ Will you kindly 
advise me’ as to the correctness of the sentence. 
‘The contents of the car was refused’? 
people maintain that the word ‘contents’ is 4 
collective noun and takes the singular form o 
the verb, while others agree with me that ‘con 
tents’ is a plural word, and the sentence 
read ‘The conienis were refused.’’’ 


Not since the seventeenth century has “cot 
tents” been construed as a singular. To this day, 
since then, it has been construed as a plural 
“The content is"; “The contents are,”’ etc. 


“L. I. G.,” New York, N. Y.—The plunl 
moneys and monies are both used. The NEW 
STANDARD DICTIONARY prefers the former. 


“C. A. B.,” Hamilton, Ohio.—* Which of th 
follo’ sentences is correct? ‘We have 
ferred the matter to our New York house, wi: 
has charge of the territory, and have asked them 
to confer with you at once,’ or ‘We have : 
the matter to our New York house, wv ; 
charge,’ etc. ‘The First National Bank has fo 
collection your note,’ or ‘The First Nationl 
Bank have for collection your note.’” 


Use the relative “that” instead of who @ 
which—‘Our New York house that has chatgé 
etc. As the words “The First National Bank 
denote a single institution, ‘‘has”’ should be used, 














cheap lodging-house in Boston. 


not “have.” 
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Winter Cruises 


from New York to the 
American Mediterranean 


H AV AN AND POINTS 


IN CUBA 
Sailings Thursdays and Saturdays. 


NASSAU 


weekly service from New York and 


direct connections with Havana. 
MEXICO 
Weekly Service 
Separ combined tours of 8, 10, 11 


sod 2 22 “uae $50.00 and up. Excellent 
3 cio 
Sixt, “sae iped schedules “wl will ‘be 
promptly supplied on application. 
NEW YORK & CUBA MAIL S. S. CO. 
(Ward Line) 
GENERAL OFFICES, Pier Ms E. Re N.Y, 
TICKET OFFICE E.R. N.¥. 
BRANCH TICKET OFFIOE, 200 Bway, N.Y. 
Or Any Railroad Ticket Office or 


Authorized Tourist Agency . 








egies University Travel 


AFTER THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 
ROMAN AFRICA by rail and automobile. 
THE NILE to Second Cataract by private 


steamer. Our “‘House-boat on the Nile.” 

PALESTINE by carriage (no porsetincs) and 
camp. Our own Camping Out 

TURKEY andGreece by steam a ATHENA. 
Special facilities and expert — 

Send for Announceme: 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY * TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 





TEMPLE(ALOPP TOURS 


Sailin March, April, May, June, July. Best 
toutes, best management, best testimonials, 
and lowest prices in the world. Address 

LE TOU aS 


8 Beacon Street ston, Mass. 





PORTO RICO 


ISLAND OF ENCHANTMENT 


You will revel _in the tropical richness 
of this wonderful Island—its a roads, 
interesting sights and people. You will 
enj ay the restful hours on one of our big 
one ‘ortable steamers, with their broad decks 
and spacious rooms. 


S. S. BRAZOS 


10,000 tons, fitted with every ocean 
comfort, and other big steamers in service. 


TO SAN JUAN 


Sailings every Saturday direct to 
this modern city, $45 and up; 16-day 
cruise, New York to and around Porto 
Rico, $110, all expenses. 


Write for Booklet 


PORTO RICO LINE 


General Office: 11 Broadway, N. Y. 
Branch Ticket Office, 290 Broadway, N. Y. 


Or Any mations Ticket Office or Authorized 
Tourist Agency 








ECYPT = 
Second Cataract 
Palestine, Turkey and Greece 
Write us for information about travel in these 
fascinating lands. We have ail the data. 
H. W. DUNNING & CO. 


102 Congregational Building Boston, Mass. 
Hotel Oakland, Oakland, Cal. 


THE ORIENT 


High grade tours neues guidance, 
moderate prices. Jan. 25,000 ton S. S. 
Adriatic, Egypt, ind tin oe Nile, Pales- 
tine, Turkey, Greece and Italy, $950. = 
attractive tours March 17, $790; April 25 
Write for booklets. 








EAGER TOURS, 808 N. Charles St., Baltimore 
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PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Advice and books free. Highest references. 
Bestresults, Promptnessassured. Send sketch 
or model for free search. Watson E, Coxg- 
MAN, Pat. Lawyer, 624 F St.Washington, D.C. 


IDEAS WANTED—Mfrs. are writing 
for patents procured througit me. 3 books 
with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. 
Personal Services. I get patentor no fee. 
R.B. Owen, 45 Owen Bldg.,Washington,D.C. 











PATENT YOUR IDEAS. $9,000 oftered 
for Certain Inventions. Book ‘How to Ob- 
taina Patent” and “What to Invent,” sent 
free. Send rough sketch for free report as to 
patentability. We advertise your patent for 
sale at our expense. Established 16 years. 

ress CHANDLEB & CHANDLEE, Patent 
Attorneys, 942 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 


LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS 
in America. Allmakes. Underwoods, L. C. 
Smiths, Remingtons, etc. 3% to $ Mfrs. prices 
(many less). Rented anywhere.applying rent 
on price, First class rebuilt machines—rent 
one and judge on these most liberal terms. 
Write for Catalog 125. Typewriter Emporium 
(Estab. 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE. 
TURNED. Send sevch 3 free re ae as to 
tentabili BOOK and WHAT 

'O INVE T, oon Naliatie List 3 Inven- 
tions wanted, sent fre. ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS offered for one invention. Pat- 
ee secured by us re ~ pete tree in World’s 
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RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 




























TOURS) 
EUROPE 


To the Mediterranean, the Riviera, Italy, Spain, 
Algeria and Tunisia, the Pyrenees, Switzerland, 
Greece and the Dalmatian Coast. Small 
ties under personal escort. Everything of the 
best. Frequent departures, January to April. 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Wonderful tours leaving Jan. 24, Jan. 31, 
and later. 
JAPAN and the PHILIPPINES 
Including China and Siberia, leaving Feb. 12. 
Shorter tours Mar. 5 and April 7. 
SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE 
Round the World Tour, leaving Jan. 6 and 
Feb. 4, 
EGYPT and the HOLY LAND 
Turkey, Greece and Balkan. States. Departures 
Jan. 24, Feb. 21 and Mar. 7. 
Ask for the book ay cones in ‘which 
you are interested 

pare & WHITCOME co. 

Boston New York Phila. San Fran. 























OPEN ALL YEAR | 


‘ifort Cdilliam Henry 


Hotel 
Lake George, N. Y. 


is a fireproof structure, 
modern in every detail and 
has accommodations for 
about 150 guests. 

The hotel will be oper- 
ated upon the European 
Plan. Booklet. 


ALBERT THIERIOT, Mgr. 











EUROPE—AFRICA 
Wonderful MOTOR Tour, Algeria, Tunisia 


best automobile roads in the ess 
wei fascinatin, 
The lure of ‘the desert in M Ma: 


“* The Garden of Allah”’ 


Kone, f in Italy and Touraine. Easter in 
he “Ene Riviera; Paris. Six girls. High- 


peg Miss Weldon, Murray | Hill Hotel, Nev New York. 


THE PILGRIM TOURS 











Weare increasing our staff of represent- 
atives and desire several com ppt men to 
call on physicians in behalf of Oxyoline ap- 
Fane, which is now being used by over 

200 reputable physicians in this country. 
Price, $300 to mmission basis only, 
Last year one of our representatives cleared 
over $9,000. This proposition is strictly rep- 
utable and high class. Exclusive territory. 
If you are ambitious to build up a life busi- 
néss of your own, this is your opportunity. 
Open only toa limited number. Neel-Arm- 

strong Co., Dept. C, Akron, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DeLAND £14. alegs ful, beautiful, 


ter resort; best round pole, Infor- 
mation and deageiative fore from Sec- 











retary Business League, DeLand, Florida. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


IF YOU HAVE A DOG 


you should read 


FIELD AND FANCY 


paly weekly in America devoted exclu- 
oe y to the dog. Sample and Special Trial 


ription Offer on application. 


FIELD AND FANCY 
14 Church St. New York 


cen 


tor unds—Thoroughly trained; free 
i Ne ht Hunting,’ seoeets broodiong, tube 
ale aed dling night hunting dogs; illustrated, 
bound, combined with complete cata- 
E; rice $1.00. Price lists free. 
nhound Kennels, Selmer, 
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PUBLICATIONS 





ERS 
all round dog. 
Hunters, Companions, 
Watch Dogs. Vermin 
Destroyers. Man’s Best 
Friend. If you want to 
know more about the 
Airedale write us. FREE 
sample copy of the best 






de ile ae paper Fe ay 
cred 
9 
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The pAIREDALE ye 
e dogs on earth Cc 
and grown stock ~ a ftcan can’t Please 
you, nobody can 

By. BUTLER $0 Wills So, Wee: 








ss; sam a OPE 
OS. A : é O Wishington Medit an Poo to Italy, the Riviera and 
SALESMEN Switzerland. 





ROUND THE WO 
4 months, first-class throughout. Inclusive 
rate $1525. Sailing Jan. 22 on Cunard S. 8S. 


Send for booklet desired 
RayMonpD & WHITCOMB Co., Agts. 
Boston New York Phila. San Fran. 


GASPARILLA INN 
Boca Grande, Florida 


Second season, first-class, everything new and 
modern, opens January Ist,1914, under management 
of Mr. Frank H. Abbott. 

Through Pullman Buffet Sleeper, leaves Jackson- 
ville daily, 9.30 P.M., over Atlantic Coast Line, ar- 
riving Boca Grande, 12 noon, following day. 

Golf, Tennis, Beautiful Gulf Beach, Surf Bathing, 
Boating, Fishing, Hunting. Write for Booklet. 


EGYPT, THE NILE 


COOK’S Hp di Nile Steamers 
leave Cairo every fos on days fo curing Ge the 
rere for the 
CAT. RACTS, the SUDAN, etc. yor 
all Hoses society and winter resorts 
along the Nile... Private steamers and 

















| dahabeahs for charter. 


THE ORIENT 


T incl 
sla Bai aad Greece ete: Calkured 
leadership; small private parties. Program 34. 
THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway, New York 


1,306,819 
TONS 


MEDITERRANEAN 
SERVICE 
by Steamships 
Cincinnati and Cleveland 
Ports of call: 
Madeira, Gibraltar, 
Naples, and Genoa 


NILE SERVICE 
by superb steamers of the 
Hi: amburg and Anglo-American 
Nile Company. 


ORIENT — INDIA 


by S. S: Cleveland from New York 
JAN. 15, 1914—Duration 93 Days 


Cost, including shore 
trips and all necessary sm" $700 « and 


@Xpenses.,...-.-6-+0++ 





Cruise Kieu We the World and 
Through the Panama Canal, 


From New York, January 31, 1915 
by Clevelan 
135 days—-$900. 00 and up 
Register your engagements now 
Good rooms will soon be taken 





Cruises to West Indies 
Venezuela and the Panama Canal 


By 
VICTORIA LUISE. ; 
During fesnary—Fdvdneg— Moreh 
—April. Duration 16 to 27 days. 

Cost $145-$175 up. — - 





Four 15-day cruises from New 
Orleans during January, February 
and March, by S. S. Fuerst 
Bismarck and Kronprinzessin 
Cecilie. $126 and -up, includ- 
ing side trip on the Canal. 
Shore trips optional. 


— 
Write for Information. 
— 


-American Line. 
Broadway 





Hambu 
41-4: 
Ni 




















Europe's best is offered to the visitor 
who arrives in the rich and golden 
autumn. 


Gloriously bracing, invigorating life- 
giving days at sea on the safe and 
comfortable steamers of the 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 

Unexcelled Cuisine and Service. Only 
One-class (I1) cabin passengers. After 
September ist all rooms (best included) 
o 50 berth from 


BALTIMORE to BREMEN 


““How to See Germany, Austria and Swit- 
zerland,”” by P. G. L. Hilken, will be sent 
for 10c, Essential in planning your 
tour. Write today to 

A. SORUMACHER & CO., Gen, Agts. 
169 8. Charles St. Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 























Personally Escorted Tours.to . 
EGYPT—HOLY LAND in Febreary " 
JAPAN, Spring and Summer Keser 54 
SPAIN, May ° 
MEDITERRANEAN, Apr., May, June, Jaly 
ROUND THE WORLD ‘in November, ‘1914 

Limited Parties. Expert Escort. High Class. 
Unusually Low Rates. Booklets Free. 
GILLESPIE, KINPORTS & B RD 


New York 
Fi ne Baha Ave: 1115 Walnut St. 


, 











INTER= Particulars of our. unique 


foreign facilities gratis. 

TRAVEL —— your ov sata 
“*1-T.,”” 134 Salisbury Sa., London, Eng. 
EGYPT and NILE 


33rd Season—Limited Parties 
PAINE TOURS, GLENS FALLS, N.Y, 














EGYPT ee 


with WALTER SCOTT PERRY; author of 
“Egypt the Land of the Temple Builders,"etc. 
ROYAL TOURS; 1 Madison Ave.,New York 


Att ABOUT TRAVEL & TOURS 1% 


Ray 


SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL BUREAG 
18 BROADWAY, cen, AGENCY. NEW YORK ¢ 
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The Most Pleasing Gi 
You Can Give a Man Isn’t Alway 

the Most a sae 


For instance—there are few things which 
pleasure than-a‘pound jar of famous TUXEDO to a 
comfort, enjoyment and inspiration smoking gives a man” 


beyond price, and TUXEDO meets every requirement of J 


most critical smokers in the world. 
Try it this year—giving humidors of Tuxedo—instedl d 


the gifts bought desperately, when you ‘‘just don’t know wh 
give that man.” He'll welcome it with a genuine pleasure’ 
gifts bring and time and again be gratefully reminded off 

i giver, in the evening hours of ease, restfulness and dreams. 

2 Whether it’s dad, brother, or someone’s else brother, ite 
ae the same—the happiest gift you can make any smoker. 4 


| 


The Perfect Tobacco for the Pipe 


TUXEDO i is made from the finest, mildest leaves of high-gt 
Burley tobacco, carefully cured and aged so that it burns slow 4 


cool, with delightful flavor and aroma. 
Tuxedo has the advantage—over other pilcea-soal the exclug 
which absolutely prevents ‘“‘tongue-bif 


original ‘‘Tuxedo Process,’ 
TUXEDO has been endorsed by hundreds of distinguished a 


as the one perfect tobacco. 
A pound humidor of TUXEDO is a generous pcpbese is 
‘many, many pipefuls. The Humidor Jar keeps 
it fresh and moist to the last pipeful. Nor 1s that 
all! Kept in an air-tight receptacle like this 
handsome jar, TUXEDO mellows and 3 7. 
grows smoother and smoother, more and a 
more delightful, untilthe last crumb is gone. #Qml 


YOU CAN BUY -TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 
Glass Humidor Jars in two sizes, 50c and 90c ” 
Famous green tin, with gold | 
lettering, curved to fit pocket 10c} 
Convenient pouch, a 15 oe 
with moisture-proof paper Cc [. 
AMERICAN TOBACCO aoe 
THE AM COMPANY : re - — 
_ = ie © e a used) 
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